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Grateful Women Write Us Letters. 


From every corner of the country come thankful letters written by thosé 
who have been lifted into cheerful, vigorous, healthy strength by Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. . 

Thousands on thousands of women have been relieved of the nerve-nagging 
drag of weakness and pain. They have been made better wives and better 
mothers by having perfect. health restored, and without the humiliating ex- 
posure of examinations so generally insisted on by physicians. 

Local applications are seldom necessary, and there is no reason why modest, 
sensitive women need submit to them. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is of purely vegetable composition and is perfectly 
harmiess in any condition of the system. It exerts a wonderful soothing, healing and 
Strengthening power over woman’s delicate organism. It is an invigorating tonic for the 
whole system, and is almost an infallible specific for the peculiar weaknesses, irregularities 
and painful derangements of woman. 

‘To these causes ‘may be traced the trouble of tired, nervous, irritable, wor <2 * «omen, 
Careless, easy-going doctors frequently treat their women patients for biliGUsness, nervous- 
ness, dyspepsia, liver or kidney troubles, when the real sickness is in the organs distinct] 
feminine, and no help can come till they are made perfectly strong and healthy in both 
structure and function. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is immediate in its effect oft 
these organs, and can be depended upon to greatly benefit if it does not wholly cure, 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a scientific medicine, carefully compounded by the \ 
Chief Consulting Physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
who for thirty years has made diseases of women a specialty. It is carefully adupted to 
woman’s delicate organization, is purely vegetable in its composition and perfectly harm- 
less in its effects in any condition of the system. 

Dr. Pierce’s Book (168 pages, illustrated), on ‘‘ Woman and Her Diseases,’’ giving suc- 
cessful means of Home self-treatment, will be mailed in lain envelope, securely sealed Srom' 
abservation, on receipt of ten cents to pay pestgge. A 
Address, WoRLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL AssociATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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There is no 
place like home 







—when /eariine is used in it. 
There is no place about 

home where /earline 
can't be used. 

Pearline takes the hard 
work and drudgery out of 
—keeping a home clean. 

It is next to having the washing 
and cleaning done for yo, and well done at that. 
It washes everything that can be washed. It cleans paint, marble, 
carpets, hangings—in fact everything cleanable. 
It is a luxury in the bath. It is emphatically without harm to 
octege or things. With Pearline you have rest ; it rests with you to 
| have Pearline. 





Your is probably invaded by peddlers, who claim the stuff they offer is Pearline, 
9 ‘the same as” Pearline, or “‘as good as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE—Pearline 
i Home has no equal, and is never peddled. 238 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Agents for United States, 


E. FouGErRa & Co. 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


To any post-office in the United States, Canada or Mexico, one year, postpaid................ eeccecoees ebecesene « ovens $1.00 

To foreign countries in the Postal Union, one copy, one year, postpaid ccserese 1.36 

Persons who desire to club together and subscribe for Anrnur’s Home MAGAziNe may ‘do 80, through the publicher 
only, at the following reduced rates. Copies will be sent to one or different post-offices as desired. 


DR Oeghes ORD POR ce sire sinscnses cembbigeneceyniinnes $1.75 6 Copies one year...... 0. -ceeseeee -csseneee soveeren $4.85 
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- o ° - 4.10 8 2; OF cccvese seccesere escencecs cncees ceeces 6.90 

a. " Ot deceecees coceecees coccneses noses cocee . 70 


And all over 10 at 75 ots. per year for each. 


Naw Sussoriprions can commence at any time during the year. Back numbers supplied at ten cents each. 

Parent ror THe Macazine, when sent by mail, should be in the form of a Post-office or Express Money Order, 
Bank Check or Draft or by Registered Letter. 

Wa Sexp Ruostpr. The receipt of all subscriptions is acknowledged by us at once by postal card. 


OUR OFFICES. 


Suasorisers Pixass Nors. We have offices in three different cities, as wil] be noted below. All of the mechaa- 
ioal work is done at our own printing establishment in Asbury Park, where other business connected with 
the Magazine is also transacted as in the other offices. While communications addressed to us at either 
office will have prompt attention, we prefer that subscribers address us at Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 500 Temple Court, New York, N. Y. 
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ait has touched a 
Mthe cheeks of A 
kings and 

@ queens,prin-/ 

9 ces and po- }#, 
Mitentates. 


Tt has Wa children,} 


and wash- 
es the hands 
of all thoseg 


who carry, the® 


banner of civilization.& 


For Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 


This great English Complexion Soap has been made 

for over one hundred years and it is better to-day than 

it ever was. It makes soft, white hands; bright, clear 
faces; clean, healthful skin. 


20 ioturnatiqnel Awards. 
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The Columbia ee la YS % =\ige The Columbia 
Catalogue . Saala> ey, Desk Calendar 


is a work of art. Your for 1895 (tenth annual 
knowledge of bicycle construe- issue) has a leaf for every day, 
tion and advancement will not be com- and is full of pictures and bright 
plete until youseeit. Free by calling ; thoughts on outdoor life and bicycling. 
at any agency, or by mail for two 2-c. stamps. You need it. Mailed for ro cents in stamps. 


Columbia Bicycles 


THE STANDARD FOR THE WORLD. 


$100.00 for all Single Models. 


Tandem, $150.00. 


Hartford Bicycles Wizard Bicycles 
$80.00. $60.00. 


The equal of any other bicycle except the Splendid machines of sterling quality, gracee 
Columbia in quality, design, and finish. ful in design, handsome and attractive. 


26-inch Wizard. Bicycles 
$50.00. 


For boys and girls; also adapted for use by men and women of small stature. 





The superb Columbias are even higher in quality, superior 
in beauty and grace, and more complete in their adaptability to 
riding needs than ever before, while, asa result of larger pro- 
duction and improved methods, lower ‘in price. 

The Hartford and Wizard Bicycles are made under our super- 
vision by the Hartford Cycle Co., owned and directed by us, 
whose product will in 1895 be sold through our agencies. 


Pope MANUFACTURING Co., 
HARTFORD. 


Boston, Providence, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, 
221 Columbus Ave. 124 Mathewson St. 1a Warren Street. 609 Main St. 291 Wabash Ave, 
BROOKLYN: BALTIMORE: PHILADELPHIA: WASHINGTON: 
Brooklyn Cycle Co., Eisenbrandt Cycle Co., Hart Cycle Co., District Cycle Co., 
555 Fulton St. 311 E. Baltimore St. 816 Arch St. 452 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


A Columbia Agency is probably in your town. We want one if there is not. 
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Lad with the aid of our 

experienced teachers 
= will insure athorough 
Oo knowledge of Book- 
x keeping, Shorthand, 


Spelling, Grammar, 

law, or ins Penmanship, Arithmetic, — 
AK ING business education. 

csngare are very best instruction right AT your 







IT 1S. IMPO: SIBLE to overestimate the value of 









z. ow do we do it? warm feet at this season of the year. THOUSANDS 
Catalogue « and ~~ Wy Trial peed A cons. ear 4 of VALUABLE LIVES are sncetioed T. ‘Gold foot 1 in 
BRYA NT & STRATTON consequence of DAMP, COLD iT. Col et te 

di 5 . the foundation for PULMONARY DISEAS. 
Sw) College Bui ee Buffalo, N. ¥. fatal to the people of our land. Could we make ake 


world know how valuable our Mg Vad 9 ; 
BATTERIES are for keeping u ENT 
t 







hrou ae e FEET AN LIMBS. none would 
WHOLE 

result was produced than to | 
ING OF THE LIMBS. Try a pair of them quick, 


be without t 
errect Lomp exion pope wae 
AT 
from the wet, cold earth, the NESS ARE we wo ibs BE 
$1.00, or 3 pair is $2.00, any size, by mail. 


iron in the blood, cause a PEELING ‘OF 
MRS. GRAHAM!’ § 
ucum der ana 
INVALUABLE. In many cases the INSOLE will 
Cream CURED without any medicine. 
* After using it daily for Smonths « A LYS] enone Spina! Diseases and 
lady's skin will as pink, soft 


AND COMFORT over the whole body. x pe 4 
Elder Flower cure RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA and SWELL- 
, and velvety. as pure and gear Dropsy easily cured. Send for our 















S as the most delicious baby's book **A Plain Road to Hea th,” FRE 
S hes 23,” skin It is not an artificial cos- CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD co. 
<7 Sy », metic. It cleanses, refines, 1401 Masonic Domnpee. Chicago, UL 
te i ey a ’ hor “A. purifies and whitens. It feeds waipicnsietinieaiiitenacins 
‘ Ff Hs t/ on uurishes she 8g 
Jf ves thus banishing wrinkles 
74 fal hitig Hong marks and scars. It is harm- A ppt ~ vo SUCCEED. 
. , less as dew, and as nourishing well written treatise on personal mag- 
tins to the skin as dew is to the Zs netism with plain, simple rules for develop 
flower. Price $1.00, by express, prepaid. Bottle lasts ? q ment to assure improvement in life, can be 
months. Sample mailed for !0cents in stampa. Lady - had by mentioaing this paper and 
Agents wanted. Dressmakers and Milliners offered Fi addccssing Dr. L. Hi. Andevesn, Masons 


BS liberal inducements to become agents Mra 
VAISE GRAHAM, “Beauty Decter,” 1424 
Ave., Chicago, LIL 


Temple, Chicago. This book should bein 
the hands of every person on earth, as it 
means the betterment of moral, mental 
and physical manhood and womanhood, 


THE SECRET 


= A GOOD COMPLEXION 
LIES IN THE USE OF 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers, and Fould’s 
Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap. 


THE ONLY REAL BEAUTIFIERS OF THE COMPLEXION. 
SKIN AND FORM. 


These Wafers and Sop are simply wonderful for remo freckles, moth, blackheads» 
pim - we vulgar redness, rough, yellow or muddy skins and all facial disfizgurements. 
afers by mail, $1.00: 00; 6 boxes, $5.00. Soap by mail, 50c.; 6 cakes, $2.75. Depot, 218 
Sixth Avenue, New York, and all Druggists. 
Beware of all other “ so-called” arsenic +y-a_o 
DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS are the 1. uine arsenic wafers made. 
you LD'S eames SOAP is the only MEDICATED ARSENIC COMPLEXION SOAP 
mn the wor 


fon warress 8 ven: GOOG 


TR paplicher of that well-known Family Paper, THE CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD 
‘T, wishes to large Tposence ts circulationand makes the tollowing unprecedented 
anes to nae itr We will GIVE to the first person telling us before February , 18%, where 
the word hand is first found in the New Testament, $1 
sonding the correct answer, 860.00; to the third, S85. 00; to each of the next 5 a Beantiful 
Sik Dress Pattern: to each of the next 25a ‘Solid Gold Genuine Diamond Ring; and 
for every other correct answer a very lovely present. which looks worth several 
dollars. We send prizes same day answers are received. With yous answer = 
require you to send us thirty cents, in stamps or silver. oo six months’ (or 50 ce 
for one year’s) trial subscription to our great magazine, THE CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD 
GUEST, containing brilliant Stories, Household Departments, Fashions, Delightful Miscel- 
lany, etc., and In which the names and addresses of the winners of these prizes will be 
a after date givenabove. We send the prizes eer as Offered, in regular order. acco’ 
ng to the date of the ee on each letter containing correct answer received by us. 
two or more correct answers should be first received by us bearing the same postmark date 
the $100.00 PRIZE will be equally divided between the senders, and so on with the smaller 
orate. No matter what part of the country you iive—East, West, North or South—you have just 
@ same chance as if you lived in Chicago. We make this great offer expressly to gain new sub- 
scribers, and as each prize given away advertises the it, we _ fe ‘ord to spend the ie mponey 
todoit. Starch your Testamentand see if you can’t gain one of th prizes. The Chi 
Mousehoid Guest is one of the best magazines published. You will a eit. We pmb ae 
satisfaction, and if you honestly say afterward that you_are not pleased with ax bargain we 
will cheerfully return the money. Address Chicage Household Guest, Chicago, Ill. 
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WILL THE ROSES BLOOM IN HEAVEN? 


As Published by Sep. Winer & Son, Phila, Pa. 


Words and Music by FRANE A. CONLY. 
Moderato. 
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GE See. 
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*A little child lay sick upon its couch, holding in its hand some withered flowers, and as the fond mother ap- 
proached the bedside of her dying boy, the little one looked up and said “Mamma, will the roses bloom in 





heaven?” Copyright, 1887, by J. Gib. Winner. 
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know mam-ma I'll not be hap - py To find no flowers there in bloom. 
re - mind you of your loved one,...... When in heaven I'm far a - way. 
will find me in the gar - den,...... I'll be suretomeetyou _ there. 
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The New English Perfume. 


Crab A\pple Blossoms 


In 1, 2,4, and 8 oz. Bottles. 
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, 7 NEW B BOND St LONOGR 


The Crew Perfaseery Co 


177 New Bond St., London. 





to users of 


SAPOLLO. 


_ It drives dirt forth and lets light 
. and brightness into the housé «> ; 






































The very best way to know 
whether Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
as good as it is said to be, is to wy 
it yourself. It can’t deceive you, 
Only be careful not to get an imi- 


'tation. There area great many 


Electrics and Magnetics, all in- 
tended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electrics, or just as good. We 
have made this since 1869. It is 


| the original Electric and is guar- 





anteed to be worth four times as 
much as any other soap ever made. 
For washing anything, from the fin- 
est lace to the heaviest blanket, it 
is without a peer. Only follow di- 
rections. 


READ all that we say on the two wrappers 
around the soap, and then see for 


CAREFU LLY yourself, whether or not you can 
afford to ever use any other soap 
than this, after having heard its own story, told you by 
your own test of it. 
DOBBINS SOAP M'F'G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HOME LIFE OF THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


BY MARGARET T. GEORGESON, 


T is difficult to write with definite- 
ness of the social conditions of 
Japan as they exist to-day because 

of their variation. In the winter of 
1885 the court adopted a foreign 
mode of dress and etiquette on all 
State occasions, and the nobles and 
all holding positions of honor or prom- 
inence followed the examples set them, 
in a style more or less composite, in 
all their relations with foreigners. On 
reaching their homes they immedi- 
ately lapsed into the comfort of old 
clothes and ancestral manners, and so 
uncomfortable did most of them ap- 


pear when equipped in European gar- 
ments and constrained by European 
deportment that it was more than you 
could expect of them not to do so. 
Some in adopting foreign fashions 
shared the discomforts with their wives 
and daughters, and were accordingly 
placed at the mercy of French or 
English modistes, who incased their 
natural forms in stays of conservative 
proportions, and having upholstered 
them much as a piece of furniture is 
rounded out, draped. them to suit 
their own ideas of style and profit, in- 
cased their feet, which had never known 
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confinement, in high-heeled French 
boots, perched ultra French bonnets 
on their helpless heads and sent them 
forth to challenge the criticism of the 
amusement-seeking eye of the unsym- 
pathetic foreigner. 

I remember well the advent of the 
empress and the ladies of her court at 
a garden party when thus arrayed, 
looking as hopelessly at the mercy of 
the wave of foreign innovation that 
had overtaken them as a fleet of little 
pleasure boats, unguided, when struck 
by an adverse breeze. 

Many families compromised; the 
gentlemen adopting foreign manners, 
leaving their ladies in traditional seclu- 
sion. In some cases, among the most 
pretentious, two establishments were 
maintained, one Japanese and one 
foreign, but in most instances there 
was an attempt at combining the two, 
the effect of which was unique and 
sometimes ridiculous. But the class 


that with characteristic Japanese au- 
dacity sought to climb the mountain of 
civilization at one stride, represented 
and still represents a very small part 
of the people. The majority are con- 
servative and anti-foreign in their sym- 
pathies, and the extravagance, ridicule 
and discontent resulting from this he- 
roic change, which was not limited to 
dress and manners, but extended 
through all social and civil relations, 
caused many of the wiser minds to 
feel that perhaps their country was giv- 
ing up much it had better retain and ac- 
cepting much it were better without. 
The anti-foreign sentiment grew 
rapidly, and a wave of reaction set in 
several years ago which seemed to be 
reaching a climax when the present 
war with China was entered upon. 
Some who claim to know declare it was 
to divert the public mind and convince 
the prejudiced and conservative of the 
superiority of foreign methods that the 
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war was undertaken, and undoubted- 
ly effects of incalculable interest to 
all civilization rest upon the results. 
Not least of these will be, shou!d vic- 
tory crown their efforts, a step for- 
ward for the women of the Flowery 
Kingdom, for the women of Japan are 
afforded more freedom and treated 
with more chivalry than are their 
sisters in any of the other nations of 
the Orient. Nevertheless, that woman 
is the ‘‘lesser man” is most impera- 
tively insisted upon, and her whole life 
is one of repression. 

Self-control, self-sacrifice, self-abne- 
gation for your parents’ sake, for your 
husband’s, for your son’s, constitute the 
fundamental principle of a Japanese 
woman’s idea of duty and furnish the 
controlling and compelling elements of 
her life, and the character resulting 
from such influences is such as to make 
the unthinking question if Western civ- 
ilization has anything to offer that can 
improve it. 

She is possessed of many womanly 
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charms and virtues which perhaps civi- 
lization cannot improve, but it can do 
much to ameliorate the hardships which 
surround her on every side so soon as 
she emerges from childhood, and from 
which she cannot confidently hope to 
escape till she becomes decrepit from 
age and which render the development 
of her moral nature impossible. 

Child life in Japan is delightful, and 
though Japanese ridicule the idea that 
their babies cry less than ours, the fact 
remains that we seldom hear them. 
This is perhaps owing to the fact that 
they are not crossed in their wishes, 
and with one exception, during the 
years of my residence in that country 
I never saw violence used upon a child. 

They are indulged to the uttermost, 
yet the necessity of reverence for and 
obedience to parents and grandpar- 
ents is acquired at a very early age. 
Baby goes through much the same ex- 
periences that one of our little ones 
does. When only a few days old there 
is a formal presentation at the temple 
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with accompanying witnesses, where a 
name is bestowed, usually one suitable 
to its tender age; Ichitaro (Little No. 
1) being a favorite for the heir, the 
privilege of changing it later as circum- 
stances may render appropriate being 
granted. Long before they are able 
to hold their heads erect they are se- 
curely bound to the backs of a little sis- 
ter or nurse, and you will see in the 
streets, busy at play, dozens of little 
girls, almost all with such a family incu- 
bus upon their tender shoulders, but still 
playing hop-scotch or some other ac- 
tive game, their clogged feet clattering 
noisily and baby’s head wobbling a 
sympathetic if somewhat giddy accom- 
paniment. They cannot disengage 
themselves from their little charges 
and are therefore wholly at the mercy 
of the ‘‘perpetual baby.” On one oc- 
casion I saw a little sister who made 
you realize her desperation if you could 
not approve her mode of expressing it. 
She was saddled with a heavy baby 


brother who had reached the age of: 
self-assertion and who persisted in his 
tyranny till it was endurable no longer. 
She knew she could look for no relief 
at home, so going round the corner 
she gave relief to her overwrought 
feelings by cracking his head against 


the wall. Usually, however, the little 
nurses are quite cheerful and merry, 
seemingly indifferent to their human 
burdens. 

This method of carrying babies is 
most safe and really much more com- 
fortable for both nurse and child. For- 
eign children much prefer it to being 
held in arms, and in cold weather an 
outer garment is placed upon the nurse, 
enveloping the child also, leaving only 
the little bobbing head projecting 
above. ; 

Japanese children almost live out of 
doors, and the amount of fresh air 
and exercise they get must compensate 
in a great degree for the constant in- 
discretions in diet to which they are 
subjected, for they are chubby and 
rosy to a gratifying degree, and I 
never ceased to marvel at their num- 
ber; for in spite of the fact that they 


seem to be taking a perpetual lunch, 
the health of the children is above the 
average and the death-rate below. In 
no other country are children so in- 
dulged. The perpetuation of the 
family line being of supreme impor- 
tance, the child is considered of all 
possessions the most precious, and 
from the first they are held in ten- 
derest regard and receive most thought- 
ful consideration. The discarding of 
children, so common in China, is un- 
known in Japan. The girl child is 
early taught that she is an inferior 
being, and to consider her brother as 
one to whom she must show the ten- 
derest regard, but not familiarity. 
From the first awakening of conscious- 
ness she is impressed with the funda- 
mental idea that woman exists in this 
world for the convenience of man. 
She is entirely at the disposal of her 
father, who may give her away with no 
more consideration of her feelings than 
we think necessary in the selling of a 
horse. A wife has no rights that a 
husband is bound to respect, and asa 
mother she has no privileges except 
to love her son and render herself his 
slave. But her childhood and girlhood 
are happy and bright. She accompa- 
nies her mother everywhere, her child- 
ish tastes are considered, her childish 
wishes gratified. She is arrayed in the 
quaintest and daintiest of garments, 
national holidays are instituted for her 
edification, and she has toys and games 
galore. 

March 3d is the great yearly holiday 
set apart for girls, and is called Aina 
Matsuri, or Feast of Dolls. Thenevery 
little Ojosama is gorgeously arrayed 
and goes forth with much ceremony 
and high anticipations to purchase a 
doll from the great exhibit which is 
made on that occasion. Ifa girl baby 
has been born during the year past, on 
this day a pair of dolls are purchased 
for her, which are to remain hers for 
life and to be taken on her marriage 
to her new home, and on this day this 
doll hero and heroine—for they always 
represent some illustrious historic char- 
acters—are brought out in the nursery. 
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All the other dolls are arranged, and 
the day is spent in a revel of play and 
refreshment in which the dolls go 
through all the experiences of life, all 
the family assisting and taking the 
greatest interest in the performance. 


day are excellent. In passing through 
a village, your attention is always called 
to them by the custom of the pupils 
to study aloud at the top of their 
voices. The effect is most impressive 
and one not likely to be overlooked. 


TRADESMAN AND CUSTOMER. 


Certainly Japanese children are rich 
in toys, both elaborate and ingenious. 
Most of them are tiny models of ar- 
ticles in common use, but so perfect 
and dainty are they that you become 
quite unbalanced with admiration when 
you find yourself surrounded by them. 
You immediately buy yourself rich at 
an inordinately small sum, and you 
never tire of them, for their exceeding 
fragility imparts to them the evanescent 
charm possessed by flowers. 

Children begin school at an early 
age, boys and girls attending the public 
schools together, as in this country. A 
well-organized system of private schools 
has existed throughout the empire for 
centuries, and the public schools of to- 


Among the higher classes of society, 
however, -private instructors are em- 
ployed, and the little maid never goes 
abroad unaccompanied by an attend- 
ant. She is taught reading, writing 
and the simplest truths of arithmetic, 
and music invariably forms one of her 
accomplishments. They have no mu- 
sical instrument worthy the name, and 
the ofo, or harp, is the only one capable 
of harmony. In the past its use was 
restricted to the nobility. The sami- 
sen (half guitar, half banjo) is the most 
popular, and you will hear its twanging 
notes in almost every house. It is used 
to accompany the voice, and of a sum- 
mer evening you will hear, as you ride 
through the streets, the endless monot- 
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ony of demi-semi-quavers, delivered 
in a high nasal key, which is considered 
the correct thing in vocal music, ac- 
companied by the high-pitched tinkling 
of its three strings. All their music is 
written in the minor, and the effect is 
plaintive and not without its charm; 
but offered as entertainment to which 
you are expected to give flattering at- 
tention, it is trying in the extreme. 
All knowledge necessary to a wom- 
an’s perfect training is embraced in 
two books called the Greater and the 
Lesser Learning. They are a most 


edge of seasons and moons, of days 
lucky and unlucky, folk-lore, fairy 
tales, history and tradition—all are in- 
cluded in this remarkable book; and 
last, not least, the hundred poems by 
as many poets, to be committed to 
memory. The joy these latter are to 
young and old and the bond of sym- 
pathy and unity of sentiment they 
create are not to be reckoned. 
Japanese girls mature early, and all 
too soon the bright, careless days of her 
brief girlhood are past and womanhood 
and marriage are but a step beyond. 


FLOWER MARKET. 


heterogeneous compilation, including 
instructions to cover any contingency 
in the life of a woman as society in 
Japan is constituted. Duties to parents, 
husbands, children, guests, friends, ser- 
vants; to avoid quarrels or achieve 
reconciliation; all possible forms of 
social courtesies (and their elaborate- 
ness and minuteness of detail is some- 
thing of which one unfamiliar with 
them can have no conception); knowl- 


In Japan marriage is considered an 
absolute necessity and old maids are 
almost unknown. A father’s most 
sacred duty is to see his daughter 
established as a wife, and not to be mar- 
ried is deeply disgraceful. Sentiment 
and affection do not enter into the 
matteratall. To possess an unmarried 
daughter is to feel as you would to 
own something you earnestly desire to 
get rid of, but which is so undesirable 
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that no one will take it even if paid to 
do so. : 

It is not uncommon for fathers to 
set aside, at the birth of their daughters, 
means whereby they may be suitably 
established in marriage, lest when the 
time arrives they may not have the 
means with which to do so and be com- 
pelled to make a disgraceful alliance or 
none at all. The feelings of the girls 
are not consulted. Sometimes they 
do not see their future lords till mar- 
riage, though usually what is called 
a glance meeting is permitted. Of 
course there are marriages where the 
heart has influence—it cannot be other- 
wise, since the human heart is a factor 
wherever we find the race—and there 
are incidents in their history where 
even elopements have developed. But 
love as expressing the sympathy and 
union of two natures is not recognized 
among them, and they have no term to 
express it except one adopted by for- 
eigners. 

Man regards woman as existing to 
minister to his needs and be the 
mother of children; women hold for 
men a feeling of reverence, obedience 
and submissive self-sacrifice. 

Filial piety as a tenet of their re- 
ligion is carried to fanaticism, and in 
ameliorating its effects foreign influ- 
ence will do great good; for however 
beautiful it may appear in the abstract, 
it is a curse to the country in many re- 
spects and the source of much bitter 
evil. A father considers any sacrifice 
of his daughter his by right divine. 
and it is not at all an exceptional inci- 
dent that fair young girls just budding 
into womanhood are sold by indigent 
parents into a slavery more to be 
dreaded than death and from which 
death alone offers them an escape, the 
one they may not avail themselves of, 
since having been given in exchange 
for purchase money they may not fail of 
the fulfillment of the contract, lest dis- 
respect thereby come to their parents, 
but as inmates of the Yoshiwara, that 
district of the city devoted to shame 
and pleasure, where over a thousand 
girls, under the supervision of the gov- 
ernment and closest medical inspection, 
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lead in their gilded cage lives which 
their very souls abhor and from which 
there is no escape. The frequency of 
such incidents is attested by the recur- 
rence through all Japanese literature 


A LADY OF RANK, 


of such sad cases and their pathetic con- 
sequences. 

This legalized institution of infamy 
holds a most unique position in the 
Japanese social fabric, and it is among 
its inmates in the important cities that 
the government detectives find their 
most valuable and ingenious allies, and 
itis here that many noted criminals 
have been led by Delilah-like subtlety 
to. reveal their crimes, 

That a Japanese woman dare not 
call her soul her own is accurately 
true, for in giving her in marriage the 
gift is literal, and she passes into the 
power of her husband, from whose 
authority there is no appeal. But 
though she has no rights she is granted 
many privileges. 

Divorce is very common, but only 
men may seek it. If the wife be 
childless, afflicted with any loathsome 
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disease, show jealousy, is disrespectful 
to her parents-in-law, is unamiable, un- 
faithful or given to gossip she may be 
divorced, though she is not always. 
The husband can have as many wives 
as he desires and can support in proper 
style, though the place of honor is ac- 
corded to the first wife. All the 
children are legitimate, and a wife who 
is the mother of children is reasonably 
sure of retaining her position, though 
if divorced the children are always re- 
tained by the father. The present 
emperor has I know not how many 
such wives, and Prince Haru, the crown 
prince, is not the son of the empress, 
that most estimable little lady being 
childless. The custom of having a 
plurality of wives is rapidly yielding 
to the pressure of foreign sentiment, 
and will in time, I feel sure, wholly 
disappear. 

We hear much of the misery to 
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which mothers-in-law give rise, but to 
be fully appreciated one should be a 
Japanese wife, for in that country 
it is the husband’s mother who gives 
the trouble. It is a very common cus- 
tom, in fact almost universal, for the 
eldest son at least to make his home 
with his parents. The wife must trans- 
fer all the reverence and obedience 
she has held for her own parents to 
those of her husband, and must begin 
housekeeping under the watchful and 
not always sympathetic eye of her 
mother-in-law. If harmony does not re- 
sult the blame is invariably laid upon 
the wife, and she must make the most 
humble apologies whether in fault or 
not. Human nature being pretty much 
the same the world over, youcan see her 
life is not always an easy one, and it 
not infrequently happens that a wife 
whom the husband finds all that he de- 
sires, failing to please her mother-in- 
law, is divorced and re- 
turned to her parents. It 
is under these trying con- 
ditions that a Japanese 
woman will occasionally de- 
velop some independence of 
action and run away, vol- 
untarily returning to her 
father. She may be sought 
and brought back, some- 
times two or three times, or 
she may be left alone. 

I remember receiving a 
formal notice such as are 
sent to friends on such oc- 
casions, stating that a young 
girl of my acquaintance, 
daughter of a high official, 
was to be given in marriage. 
A week later I saw her at 
her home, as if she had been 
off for a little visit only. 
On asking if the marriage 
had not taken place I was 
told ‘‘yes, but Oshiga 
[honorable little gift] did 
not like being married and 
had run away.” No one 
seemed to consider it 
strange, and in the course 
of a few years she wedded 
a young Japanese Christian 
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gentleman, and at last accounts had 
found him satisfactory. 

There is a class of women in Japan 
whose influence does much to disturb 
the happiness and peace of the home. 
They are called the Geisha and their 
office is unique. They are professional 
entertainers and they play a promi- 
nent part in all social functions which 
are purely Japanese. If a Japanese 
wishes to entertain you he seldom does 
so at his own house, but at some dis- 
tinguished place of public entertain- 
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wishes most to honor many times. 
This is done by offering his cup to a 
guest with a flattering remark or com- 
plimentary wish, who sips and in re- 
turn hands his own to his host. This 
exchange is made between the guests 
also, and intoxication were inevitable 
except that the cup is dipped in a vessel 
of hot water between each exchange, 
and you can simply sip and empty 
the rest of the wine when you purify 
the cup. In these entertainments the 
Geisha take a most important part. 
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ment, where a suit of apartments are 
placed at his disposal. Here he re- 
ceive you, and a feast of interminable 
length and infinite and infinitesimal 
conehsis served, interspersed with much 
disvsersation, laughter, smoking, and 
exchange of compliments over the saki 
cup. This sa& is the national bever- 
age. It isa colorless wine which tastes 
something like sherry, and is served 
piping hot in tiny shallow cups. A 
host must exchange sa& cups with 
each of his guests and with those he 


Arrayed in the most picturesque of 
garments, upon which pine-tree and 
stork, bamboo and sparrows, or water- 
falls, dickey birds, and all the efful- 
gence of spring blossoms are depicted 
in a manner which to describe is to 
make ridiculous, but which seen are a 
poem in color and suggestiveness; 
with a sash of imposing proportions 
and brilliancy, and with hair arranged 
and ornamented in a manner wonderful 
to behold, they are the spirit of festiv- 
ity personified. ‘They fill, light, and 
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present the tiny pipes which one whiff 
exhausts, replenish the sa&z cups, and 
if friends are lacking in exchange of 
courtesies, fill the intervals with little 
sips and graces and flattering bits 
of conversation so tactfully that the 
neglect is unfelt. 

Between the courses they entertain 
the guests by song and instrumental 
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music and pantomime dances, in which 
they pose in positions demanding almost 
incredible control of their muscles, and 
interweave bits of jugglery with such 
consummate skill and grace that you 
forget to call it by so vulgar a term. 
Their position in society is hard to de- 
fine: they are not ladies, neither do 
they belong to that unfortunate class 
whose home is the Yoshiwara, for of 
their kind no intimation is ever seen 
outside its limits. They are in type 
and feature of the higher class and are 
usually girls whom family vicissitudes 
have compelled to this life. Japanese 
themselves declare them to be utterly 
depraved in heart and a constant men- 
ace to the happiness of the home. It 
is from this class that Japanese gen- 


tlemen get their supernumerary wives 
and I know of one noble of highest 
political position whose wife of state, 
so to speak, is from their number. 

Japanese ladies are not beautiful 
considered from our standpoint, but 
they possess a charm that is quite their 
own, and you will find types among 
them so distinct as to suggest different 
racial origin. The ideal beauty has a 
slender, narrow face, small, full-lipped 
mouth, pale creamy skin, vivid red 
lips, large dark eyes, and small, spark- 
ling white teeth. The national ideal 
of beauty is fixed and unvariable, and 
although it is most unlife-like, artists 
admit of no departure from it. The 
obliquely set eye is not nearly so com- 
mon as fans and tea-boxes would lead 
one to believe, but being a character- 
istic of the artist’s ideal we see it in 
all his works, as we do the impossible 
waist in our fashion plates. 

This peculiar setting of the eye is 
owing to the bony structure of the 
face being almost flat, the eye being 
almost on a line with the face. This 
setting requires a different muscular. 
adjustment, which, though slight, gives 
that crafty Oriental look. It can be 
remedied by a slight surgical opera- 
tion, and when it is not pronounced 
gives a kittenish witchery to the eye that 
in children and young girls is quite the 
opposite of a defect. Lightness of com- 
plexion is deemed most desirable, and 
young girls are often rosy in the ex- 
treme. High color is not, however, re- 
garded as desirable, being associated 
with the vigor and robustness seldom 
seen except in the lower classes. The 
constrained and conservative life led 
by Japanese girls of good birth ren- 
ders healthful and vigorous exercise 
an impossibility, and the result is they 
are slender and fragile to a degree that 
has a flower-like suggestiveness, which 
is further enhanced by the custom of 
tightly binding the hips to prevent 
their growth. The Japanese girl, un- 
like her Chinese sister, escapes the 
fettering of her feet and the mutilation 
of the corset practiced by the ‘‘red- 
haired barbarians” (all hair not black 
is called red by the Japanese, and it 
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is a color they depict upon the heads 
of imps and devils). Yet this custom 
of confining the hips is perhaps worse 
than either. At about the age of 
twelve a girl is bound about again and 
again by a strong broad strip of cloth, 
an attendant pulling either end till it 
can be drawn no tighter, when it is 
fastened in this position and so worn 
night and day. A straight line from 
arm-pit to knee is considered the most 
beautiful outline possible, and it is to 
attain this that the hips are confined. 
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and their necks are round and smooth 
with lovely curves. In development 
of bosom they are markedly deficient, 
which makes them the despair of for- 
eign modistes. 

There is a Japanese proverb to the 
effect that ‘‘a woman’s mirror is her 
mind,” and indeed the fair subjects of 
the mikado do possess a full share of the 
vanity attributed to their sex, yet with 
such innocent candor do they manifest 
it as quite the natural thing that its 
most objectionable features seem lost, 
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A slight knowledge of anatomy will 
convince one of the unfortunate results 
that must follow, and it is for this 
reason that so many high-born women 
are childless. But a willowy supple- 
ness of figure is thus acquired which is 
most uniquely adapted to their style of 
dress and which makes a foreign lady 
when thus garmented seem by com- 
parison heavy and gross. Japanese 


women have beautiful hands and arms, 
slender, dimpled and pretty asa child's, 
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To add to her beauty by secrets of 
the toilet isnot with a Japanese woman 
to deceive, for her face is not regarded 
as natural beauty to be enhanced by art, 
but she treats its embellishment as art 
pure and simple, and proceeds to work 
as one would decorate a piece of china. 
She is an artist subtle and discriminat- 
ing, and her mirror is her critic, with- 
out which she seldom goes abroad. 
Her head crowns her slender figure 
like a flower, and the amount of time 














she puts upon its adorning is wonder- 
ful. She covers her face and neck 
thickly with a creamy powder called 
oshirot, which is made from the ker- 
nel of the seed of a small climb- 
ing gourd called ‘‘crow cucumber.” 
Her eyebrows are more definitely 
outlined by black paint, or if married 
shaved off, and the ladies of the court, 
until foreign dress was adopted, shaved 
off the eyebrows and painted others 
like little black crescents almost in the 
middle of the forehead. Her lips she 
paints with a preparation called Jentz, 
which has the metallic effect of bronze 
except that the foundation color is car- 
mine, not brown. Her hair, which is 
glossy black and very abundant, she 
never attempts to dress herself. Pro- 
fessional hair-dressers go from house to 
house—a very prominent factor in the 
daily life—and in gossip, scheme and 
intrigue play as important a part as 
does the barber in the ‘‘ Arabian Night 
Entertainments.” The hair is anointed 
with a dressing which renders it glossy 
as lacquer and which enables the hair- 
dresser to arrange it in puffs, curls and 
festoons quite impossible to hair not 
so treated: This towering structure 
is profusely ornamented with long 
fancy pins called sanzaschi, inlaid and 
tortoise-shell combs, and in children 
and young girls bright beads and bits 
of gay silk are intertwined. 

Decided changes are made in the 
manner of dressing the hair after mar- 
riage, and Japanese can tell at a glance 
if a woman be maid, widow or wife by 
the way the hair is arranged, and if a 
widow whether a mourner or one ready 
for newconquests. The hair is dressed 
once or twice a week at most, and in 
order not to disarrange it the head 
rests during sleep upon a little block 
some six inches high, curved at the 
bottom to adjust itself to the motion 
of the head and cushioned at the top, 
upon which rests the back of the neck. 

Their garments are most simple 
compared to ours, and it is a source of 
wonder to the Japanese how we can 
manage to don so many articles of at- 
tire and get them on neatly. Their 
clothes are adjusted without button or 
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pin (one reason, perhaps, why the 
babies cry less), and with slight modi- 
fications would be much more hygienic 
than ours. They are all of the same 
outline and are worn one above another, 
put on or taken off as temperature 
demands. Those worn underneath have 
a broad fold of bright silk about the 
neck, which closes, surplice-like, in 
front. When several garments are worn 
there will be fold upon fold one above 
the other, each of a bright and dainty 
though different color, and herein willa 
Japanese beauty display as much vanity 
as does one of our belles in the garni- 
tures of her costume. The outer gar- 
ment, or 4imono (literally, a thing put 
on), is devoid of all trimming, its only 
adornment being its extensive sleeves, 
which are faced with some rich bright 
material, and here again you will see 
the same variation of color that appears 
at the neck. At the bottom it is stiff- 
ened and gradually thickened, spread- 
ing out in a bell-like curve which is 
very pretty. It is so narrow as to 
greatly hamper the movements of the 
lower limbs, compelling a short-stepped 
mechanical motion. 

Young girls wear the Aakama, or 
divided skirt, which looks like a long kilt 
when on and is the perfection of walk- 
ing-skirts. Daughters of men below the 
samurai Class (these are the men who 
constituted the great body of baronial 
retainers in feudal times) cannot wear 
the hakama. But the peasants obviate 
this nicely when circumstances render 
freedom of motion necessary by un- 
ceremoniously taking their skirt under 
their sash, which imparts a freedom 
unrivaled, since it leaves the limbs 
entirely exposed. Young girls wear 
kimonos made of materials the bright- 
est and gayest, but those worn by ma- 
trons are much more subdued in color, 
as are also their odis. 

This same odi is the crowning glory 
of the toilet and most dear to the heart 
of its wearer. It is a sash about two 
feet wide and eleven feet long, made 
of two thicknesses of silk material, one 
side being of black satin or heavy dam- 
ask silk, the other the most elegant and 
gorgeous that can be obtained, and 























this is saying much in Japan. Fre- 
quently the ends are of quite different 
colors, and it is arranged in a manner 
calculated greatly to impress the be- 
holder. One large loop extends up 
above the shoulder, two spread out 
toward the sides like the wings of a 
windmill; rich folds stand out in the 
middle and the ends extend below the 
knees. The ladies of Kyoto, the old 
feudal capital, are said to be distin- 
guished by the inimitable air of ele- 
gance they impart in the tying of their 
obis, and it seems probable that a city 
of age even as antiquity is reckoned in 
Japan would be required to evolve such 
a complication in its full perfection. 

No covering for the head is used ex- 
cept a broad hard hat of bamboo, half 
sunshade, half umbrella, worn by coolies 
and peasants, and a scarf-like piece of 
drapery adjusted by an inside drawing- 
string, worn sometimes by ladies in the 
coldest weather, as is also a slightly 
padded outer garment extending to the 
knee. Through foreign example hats 
have been almost universally adopted 
by Japanese gentlemen. 


LIFE OF THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


PREPARING 





FOOD. 





The feet are clothed in mitten-like 
socks of white or dark blue cloth—the 
blue is worn only by the laboring class— 
and straw sandals are worn when step- 
ping from the matted living-rooms to 
the corridors of polished wood. When 
out of doors they use a high wooden 
clog. Both sandal and clog are at- 
tached to the foot by a cord coming 
from the middle of the front, and pass- 
ing between the great and second toes 
divides and is again attached to either 
side about midway. These are always 
discarded at the entrance of a house, 
as only the socks are worn on the mats, 
and the motley and characteristic col- 
lection of foot-gear one usually finds 
outside a Japanese house is worthy the 
pencil of a Cruikshank. 

In order to walk in such foot-gear the 
wearers are compelled to throw the toe 
in and walk with a motion half shuffle, 
half waddle, which is most ungraceful, 
and which, persisted in for generations, 
has developed a pigeon-toed race. It 
is owing to this fact that there is such 
a marked difference in the appearance 
of a Japanese woman when out of 
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doors and the impression she makes as 
hostess. When in the house she moves 
with a smooth, gliding motion, which, 
in connection with the long garments 
possible there, renders her charming, 
while abroad, unless riding, she may 
be*picturesque, but she is almost ridic- 
ulous. 

There is another character who 
plays a most important part in the do- 
mestic life of Japan—the zakado, or 
go-between, and his function is that 
of match-maker. He is most highly 
honored, and next to parents receives 
the greatest reverence. His office is 
one requiring much time, skill, patience 
and tact, as well as wide familiarity 
with humannature. His social status 
must also be equal to that of the par- 
ties he seeks to bring together, and he 
must himself be a married man. 

When a father desires to give his 
daughter in marriage or obtain a wife 
for his son a makado is consulted, His 
knowledge of parties desiring such an 
alliance is extensive,and having select- 
ed those who in his judgment are most 
eligible, he will proceed to bring about 
a marriage between them. The first 
step is to consult with both parties and 
find out their desires in the matter and 
state terms of settlement; if this cannot 
be arranged the matter drops here. If 
the parents of both parties are satisfied, 
the next step is to bring the young 
people together, though sometimes 
this is omitted, but usually they are 
permitted to see each other at least 
once. This is done by appointing a 
place where the couple will at a given 
time meet and pass each other without 
a word. Sometimes the young man will 
make a formal call upon the bride’s 
father, and she will serve the second 
cup of ceremonial tea and thus get a 
peep at her future lord. If the aspir- 
ing groom is pleased with her appear- 
ance, the next step is to find if the rela- 
tives of both families are pleased with 
the connection, and in some cases they 
are required to sign a paper testifying 
to their approval, so that they may be 
compelled in future to hold their peace. 
If this can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished the next step is the exchange of 


gifts between the contracting parties; 
these are of a very practical nature, 
consisting of dried fish and silk fora 
kimono. This’ corresponds to a be- 
trothal, and the wedding soon follows. 
A day is selected, much care being 
taken to choose a lucky day, and next 
the bride’s outfit is prepared, which is 
no light undertaking, as it embraces 
clothing and household goods to supply 
her for many years. She is instructed 
carefully by her mother in her duties 
as a wife. She is told that legally she 
is no longer the child of her parents, 
but belongs to her husband’s. Her 
husband is her lord and absolute obedi- 
ence to him is her highest duty. She 
must express no dissatisfaction with 
him and no jealousy, no matter what 
the provocation. She must under all 
circumstances render reverence and 
obedience to her mother-in-law; must 
never boast of her father’s possessions 
and attainments; must be considerate 
of servants, and many minor details, 
all of which she makes a solemn vow 
she will observe. On the following 
day she is clothed in white silk from 
top to toe and borne backward in a 
nort-mono, a kind of sedan chair, to the 
house of her future husband. Being 
carried backward, as are many other 
parts of the marriage ceremony, recalls 
those used at a funeral and indicate 
that to her own family she is dead. 
She is accompanied by her family and 
friends, followed by attendants bear- 
ing her outfit and gifts for the groom’s 
family. These gifts are extensive and 
must include every individual servant 
of the family. Family pride is shown 
in their value, and much of the happi- 
ness of the bride will depend on the 
presents that accompany her. 

The ceremony is neither a legal nor 
a religious one, but consists merely of 
drinking sad in the presence of the 
go-between, who in himself combines 
the office of father, friend, counselor, 
minister, lawyer and general master of 
ceremonies. There are three’ sak 
cups provided of different sizes: from 
one of these the bride sips and hands 
it to the groom. This is done three 
times from each cup, when the marriage 
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is completed. The bride and groom 
then withdraw to another room, where 
he removes the hood of white silk 
floss which covers her face and head. 
The bride reappears in another cos- 
tume and a feast of interminable length 
is begun. Sometimes the bride will 
change her &imono many times during 
this feast. In the course of three or 
seven days the bride will come to visit 
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striking and life-like manner minute 
copies of nature. Even in the tiny 
gardens attached to city houses of 
people of the smallest means you will 
find in a space no larger than a living- 
room mountain and lake, swelling hill 
and sloping valley, pebbly river bed 
spanned by arustic bridge, reproduced 
in miniature so perfectly as to challenge 
and hold your enthusiastic admira- 
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her own family, when the groom must 
bring gifts for all of his father-in-law’s 
establishment, the feast is repeated, 
and after a visit of three or seven days 
she again returns to the house of her 
parents-in-law and enters upon her life 
as a matron. 

Housekeeping is much simplified in 
Japan because of the simplicity of the 
house itself. If the home of people of 
much pretension, the house will be sit- 
uated in the midst of grounds charm- 
ingly arranged, and the home of even the 
smallest day laborer is sure to have its 
little pleasure ground. 

The Japanese excel as landscape 
gardeners, and reproduce in a most 





tion. To carry out these effects per- 
fectly they have developed a science of 
dwarfing trees, and you may buy of 
the gardeners tiny pine, maple and 
blossoming cherry and plum trees, old 
and gnarled and moss-grown, but 
which during the many years of their 
growth have not attained more than 
a foot in height. 

The Japanese are true and passion- 
ate lovers of nature, and will see 
enough of the spirit of the beautiful in 
a spray of blossoming cherry to make 
them for the time forget the woes of 
life. 

The blossoming trees receive almost 
reverential consideration from them, 
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and the blossoms have been so per- 
fected as flowers as to have lost their 
powers of fruition; but the result jus- 
tifies the loss, for they are large and 
pink and double as roses, and lovely 
enough to make even a practical nine- 
teenth-century barbarian kneel at their 
shrine. 

The blossom season is one of uni- 
versal jubilation and unlimited holi- 
days from emperor to coolie, and the 
weightier and to them less important 
matters are given up to a youth per- 
petuating abandonment to the spirit of 
spring. You will see again and again 
in the daily papers that on a stated 
date some imperial prince, empress 
dowager or august statesman has gone 
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to some place to view the blossoms. 
The appreciative admiration for the 
beautiful which we are accustomed to 
associate with culture only is univer- 
sal among the Japanese and is one of 
the most striking characteristics of the 
race; it is so inbred as to have become 
an instinct. Your cook will arrange 
flowers for you in a manner that will 
make your preconceived foreign idea 
of the correct thing seem vulgar, so 
exquisitely will he seem to bring out 
the very spirit of nature. In the use 
of flowers they are inimitable, and I 
believe they love them as do no other 
people. . 

This nearness to nature’s heart seems 
to enter into the home, for the intrinsic 
charm of their interiors 
is a simplicity which not 
only has no semblance of 
bareness, but is very satisfy- 
ing. There is nothing visi- 
ble without its use, nothing 
for appearance only, but all 
there is has been touched 
by the subtle charm that 
suitability, simplicity and an 
innate love of beauty im- 
part. Seen from the outside 
their houses are ugly and 
commonplace, and except- 
ing their temples they have 
no architecture worthy the 
name. 

The buildings must be low 
on account of the severe and 
frequent earthquakes, and 
windows are superfluous, 
since one if not more sides 
of a house are removed in 
the daytime. At least two 
sides of the house are com- 
posed of heavy sliding doors 
which are pushed clear 
around, one by one, every 
morning, producing a 
scratching and _ shrieking 
noise which makes it im- 
possible to oversleep. In- 
side of these sliding doors 
is a narrow piazza called a 
roka, and upon this open 
shojt, or inside sliding 
panels, which resemble 
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small-paned window frames, fine white 
paper taking the place of glass. 

The interior is by this means flooded 
with a subdued but perfectly diffused 
white light which is delightful, and 
also insures perfect ventilation. Noar- 
tificial heat being used the air is fresh 
and cool, and there is always a fragrant 
blossoming plant whose perfume seems 
to pervade the house. The whole makes 
an impression of purity that lingers in 
your memory. The floors are invari- 
ably covered with mats called fatami, 
made from two thicknesses of fine white 
matting padded between with fice 
straw and bound at the sides with 
black cloth. They are always made 
exactly the same size, and when one 
desires a house built he orders one of 
so many /a/ami in dimensions. The 
carpenters do all the measuring, join- 
ing and fitting before the lumber is put 
together, and it is then erected as a 
bedstead is set up. They are the most 
accurate and skillful of carpenters, and 
the woodwork of the interiors is exqui- 
site, both in artistic conception and in 
finish. The partitions between the 
rooms are mostly sliding panels, with 
pieces of solid wall here and there. 
These panels are black or black and 
gold lacquer frames, filled with heavy 
paper of some subdued color, soft blue 
orfawn beingmostcommon. On these 
are painted bits of nature gathered as 
one would pick a flower; there will be 
the flight of a flock of birds, a lot of 
flower petals drifting across a space of 
sky, a spray of vine blown across a 
path, but the impression produced is 
most lifelike and pleasing. These pan- 
els can all be removed if necessary, 
leaving one large apartment with pil- 
lars here and there where the corners of 
theroomsare. The casings of the shoji 
are always of natural wood, and from 
their top to the ceiling is about two 
feet, which is solid wall delicately tinted 
or carved open woodwork. The cor- 
ridors are of hard natural wood highly 
polished, as is also the ceiling. 

Of furniture in our sense of the 
word there is none. The Japanese 
sit, eat and sleep on the floor. This 
does not sound particularly neat, 
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but when you consider that the 
floors are covered with a white mat 
which is very smooth and elastic, 
which is never touched except by feet 
clothed in the whitest of ¢aéz, which 
in their turn have never touched the 
ground, you will get a slight idea of 
the immaculate cleanliness of a Jap- 
anese interior. In the solid parts of 
the side walls there are closets with 
sliding doors in which are kept the 
sleeping paraphernalia, which consists 
of small thick quilts called futons 
(these they both lie upon and put over 
them), and zemaki, or slumber robes, 
garments made of two thicknesses 
of material filled between with cotton 
or waste silk and quilted. They are 
made of ample size, and with a little 
rocking pillow under your neck you 
are very comfortable. The simplicity 
of this arrangement permits of its all 
receiving a daily sun-bath, which it 
usually does; but it does not permit of 
frequent laundering, and in _ public 
inns I will not deny that the result is 
undesirable. 

Food is served in the living-rooms 
on little stands about a foot high, which 
are removed when notin use. Each 
person is supplied with one usually, 
and the small individual dishes are 
served on them. The vessels holding 
the rice, fish and main articles of food 
stand on the floor and an attendant re- 
fills the bowls as needed. 

The cooking is done over little stone 
stands hollowed out at the top to 
hold charcoal, which is their regular 
fuel. Inthe best room of every Jap- 
anese house you will always find a 
family shrine, where every morning the 
family offer prayers and food to the spir- 
its of their departed ancestors. Flowers 
are always present and sometimes a 
little light is kept burning. The shrine 
is an alcove in the wall, sometimes 
occupying half the side of a room. 
It is distinguished by the projecting 
corner of the wall having the trunk of 
a small tree, with the bark on, set in 
the masonry. In this alcove there will 
always be a work of art and a floral 
arrangement; there will also be a 
hanging scroll upon which some prov- 
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erb is represented in Chinese charac- 
ters. On entering the room you must 
first admire the flowers, as nature 
transcends art, next express your ap- 
preciation of the works of art. These 
constitute the only objects which can 
justly be called ornaments in a Japa- 
nese home. 

Those unfamiliar with Japanese in- 
teriors usually fancy that because of the 
multitude of bric-a-brac imported from 
Japan their houses abound in such 
articles: in reality their homes are de- 
void of all superfluous ornaments. 
Works of art they have in abundance 
and of an exquisite finish seldom seen 
this side the water, but they are kept 
in go-downs, or fire-proof storehouses, 
and are brought out one at a time, 
which when fully appreciated is re- 
placed by another. For the edifica- 
tion of an honored guest they will 
sometimes be displayed each in a 
lacquered box amid rich yellow wrap- 
pings, always indicative of honor, and 
all pervaded by a perfume, which old 
Japanese works of art seem to exhale, 
that seems like the spirit of the past 
surrounding them still, which in their 
place of seclusion the gale of nineteenth- 
century: crudities has not yet dis- 
pelled. 

Japanese declare that a foreign in- 
terior looks like a curio shop and dis- 
plays on the part of its possessor a 
desire to show all he has. The only 
articles which may be called furniture 
consist of the /a‘ami, or mats, already 
described; little braziers of metal or 
wood, called Aidachis, filled with fine 
white ashes, upon which charcoal is 
heaped in a tiny pile. This is a small 
edition of the domestic hearth, serv- 
ing as a social gathering-place, and 
over it fingers are warmed, fragrant 
gums burned, and around which cluster 
as many games, tricks and supersti- 
tions as about the big fireplaces of Old 
England with its yule-logs and moan- 
ing chimneys. There are square soft 
cushions provided to sit upon, and 
many screens, both tall and low, the 
latter being used to protect the head 
from drafts while sleeping. Small 
stands you occasionally see, upon 


which during weddings and other fes- 
tive occasions the symbolic pine, bam- 
boo and blossoming plum-trees are 
placed. They are not so high nearly 
as those of foreign make, are of a dark 
wood closely related to ebony and 
capable of high polish, and the outlines 
are always very graceful. Chairs, 
tables, couches, curtains, draperies and 
household decorations of all descrip- 
tions are absent, and yet so spotless 
the mats, so varied and satisfying the 
colors and ornamentation of the side 
walls, so artistic of conception and ex- 
quisite in finish the woodwork, so 
abundant and white the light that 
streams through the shoj?, so perme- 
ated is all by the subtle unobtrusive 
perfume of the ever-present blossoms, 
and so gracious, so graceful, so tact- 
ful and so very picturesque is your 
hostess, that in every way you feel 
yourself quite too pronounced. 

Servants are abundant in Japan and 
housekeeping is so simplified as to be 
almost enviable in many respects. So 
many things we consider necessary at 
home we find superfluous in the land 
where the day begins, and so many 
hands are there to help that you soon 
realize the blissful fact that you can 
accomplish all you should and yet need 
not hurry. To hurry unduly is con- 
sidered vulgar. What a delightful 
national proverb! For the first six 
months of one’s return to the land of 
liberty you feel as though some one 
were shaking you, and you long with 
an awful longing to get somewhere 
where people do not expect you to 
rush, The impression made upon 
many when first visiting Japan is that 
the people are all at play: every- 
thing is so small and pretty, such good 
spirits seem to prevail, that you feel 
that such ceremonious deportment and 
punctilious politeness cannot last, but 
they do. 

Of the real home life of the Jap- 
anese few if any aliens, even of long 
residence, see anything. So true is this 
that some think they have no domestic 
life. To a great extent this is true, 
and what there is the dislike of foreign 
criticism and natural secretiveness lead 
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them to conceal, for it is not such as 
to cause them to be ranked among 
civilized nations without some reserva- 
tions, which is what the people greatly 
desire. And though to the superficial 
observer there seems to be much that 
is so charming in Japan, the life of her 
women is hard and one of utter self- 
abasement. In the home her position 
is not one of dignity, except as the 
mother of children, and these she feels 
she possesses only on sufferance. Thus 
being a victim to circumstances over 
which she can have no control has de- 
veloped in her a spirit of fatalism, and 
whether it be the cracking of a tea-pot 
or the burning of the house she seldom 
loses her equanimity, but dismisses all 
the responsibility with the expression, 
‘Tt is the inevitable.” Having been 
for centuries helpless under the will of 
others has caused her to cultivate 
tact whereby she may gain a point 
without seeming to do so, in the use of 
which she is inimitable. 

Household purchases are mostly 
made at home, and peddlers of every 
description abound; not a little di- 
version is gained by the housewife in 
her bickerings with these wily trades- 
men. The purchase of a garment is a 
delightful ceremony. Merchants send 
clerks with‘ stacks of goods for your 
inspection, and you sit on a cushion 
while roll upon roll is displayed for 
your approval, till the quantity of gor- 
geousness surrounding you makes you 
feel quite like the Queen of Sheba. 
The mother enters intimately into the 
child life of the household, and the 
happiness and enjoyment of the chil- 
dren are observed with a careful and 
sympathetic consideration. Theater- 
going is one of the standard amuse- 
ments, and is quite an exhaustive one, 
since the play lasts from nine in the 
morning till dark. Lunches are taken 
or served in the theater. The children 
go along and a day is made of it. 

From the earliest season of blos- 
soms till the glorious chrysanthemum 
crowns the autumn, one of the chief 
amusements of women and children is 
a day at one of the famous pleasure 
gardens, each of which is devoted to 


the development of some floral favorite. 
Here they spend the day in the open 
air, gossip, buy toys, devour an end- 
less succession of lunches and drink 
unlimited quantities of tea, reveling 
all the time in the blossoms to which 
they have come to do honor. The 
care of the family altar, the preparing 
of offerings and arranging of flowers, 
as also the care of the family graves, 
fall to the housewife. Most of the 
sewing is done at home, and they 
are industrious needle-women, neatness 
being the only requisite, for garments 
have no fit which cannot be attained 
by a tuck on each shoulder if too broad 
and below the hips if too long. They 
are all made on the same pattern, which 
has remained unchanged for,centuries, 
so no one is out of styleeven though they 
use a garment many generations old. 
There is no waste in material, as all 
the seams are perfectly straight, even 
those of the sleeves, and all material is 
woven in separate pieces, each just 
enough for a garment. 

The sewing is unique, the stitches 
being about one-fourth of an inch in 
length and of uniform appearance on 
either side of the cloth, accuracy and 
uniformity of stitch being the only req- 
uisite of a good needle-woman. There 
is no hem stitch or'back stitch, as with 
us, but their clothes never burst be- 
cause they are never strained. Wise, 
happy and economical Japanese! Fancy 
work as we consider it is unknown; the 
embroideries we see are the work of 
professionals and are done in regular 
business establishments, though there 
are exceptions, and the ladies of feu- 
dal days both embroidered much and 
painted also. What use have they for 
fancy work? No chairs for tidies nor 
windows to be draped, no dining- 
table upon which to display fine linen, 
no white undergarments and no hand- 
kerchiefs. In place of the last they 
use an exceedingly soft fine square of 
white paper, carried in a pretty case 
slipped in the 047, and which they dis- 
card when used; they think our custom 
almost revolting. 

It is to the everlasting honor of the 
women of Japan that to them is owed 
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the literature of their mother tongue. 
The men of Japan have used in compo- 
sition the classic Japanese, in which the 
characters employed in writing are of 
Chinese origin, for there are three sepa- 
rate languages really wrapped in one, 
and being able to read one will not 
help in the other, as different charac- 
ters are used, and there are classes of 
words which appear only in composi- 
tion, never in conversation. But the 
literature of Japan is rich in history, 
poem and romance, and it is to the pen, 
or rather the brush, of her daughters 
that she owes it. In the ancient court 
at Kyoto intellect, wit and poetic con- 
ception ranked high, and it was one of 
the favorite diversions of the emperor to 
give a quotation, a spray of blossoms or 
a scene of natural beauty as a theme, 
and the courtier or lady quickest and 
most able in replying received great fa- 
vor. And history declares that the 
honor of empress was bestowed upon 
one because gifted with fineness of feel- 
ing and wit to express it well. 

In many homes you see the loom 
and the raising of cocoons, and weav- 
ing of cotton and silks constitutes the 
two chief home industries, though in 
tea season many women are employed 
in picking and firing tea. Religion 
offers little to lighten their lives, being 
little else than a collection of customs, 
traditions and superstitions, They be- 
lieve in evil spirits, in trees with su- 
pernatural powers and animals that 
bewitch. On returning from a day’s 
outing during our summer sojourn in 
the mountains, one of the nurses 
stopped to gossip at a tea-house, and 
in following took the wrong one of two 
dividing roads and was led far afield. 
She did not reach home till the next 
day, when she explained that just after 
leaving the tea-house she had seen 
a fox that had bewitched her, con- 
fused her judgment and deceived her 
eyes, and led her far away among the 
mountains. My incredulity hurt her 
deeply, and any laughing reference to 
it afterward always aroused her resent- 
ment. There is one superstition that 
touches the heart: it is called the ‘‘ flow- 
ing invocation.” In the country dis- 


tricts, where conservatism flourishes 
best and lingers longest, you will see 
by a running stream or water source of 
a village four poles driven in the 
ground and a white cloth suspended in 
the middle, attached to them by its cor- 
ners. You are asked by the charac- 
ters painted on a little slip at hand to 
pour water through this cloth from a 
dipper provided, accompanying the act 
with a prayer for a soul in pain. 

Tradition teaches that a woman who 
in becoming a mother gives her life 
is cursed and writhes in a lake of blood 
till by prayer she is released, and this 
is accomplished when the water poured 
upon the cloth drops—not filters— 
through, the fibers being so worn by 
the action of its flow. And there is 
never a heart so hard, be it busy 
housewife or weary traveler, that the 
mute petition is unheeded. Little ones 
are early taught to pay reverence to 
ancestors before the family shrine, and 
are taken to the great temples and 
taught to offer prayer to the solemn 
Buddha sitting therein. Bells are sus- 
pended by most gaudy ropes with 
tassels attached with which to ring up 
his majesty before addressing him, 
and there is much clapping of hands 
for the same purpose, and baby is held 
aloft to clutch the rope and pull it; 
church-going with the little heathen is 
a thoroughly jolly affair. Besides, toy 
venders and candy men there abound, 
and so his youthful mind regards it as 
one of the most pleasant of his daily 
experiences. 

Certain Buddhas have illustrious rep- 
utations for the cure of physical ills. 
I remember one in Tokio which stood 
in a stone water trough provided with 
dipper and scrubbing-brush, and what- 
ever part of the worshiper was ailing, 
upon that part of Buddha’s anatomy 
water was poured and he was most vio- 
lently scrubbed, the act being accompa- 
nied by a reiterated prayer. The ardor 
displayed showed faith worthy of a 
better cause. At the entrance sat a 
mumbling priest, to whom coins were 
dropped by the worshipers. He re- 
peated just so many prayers as the 
money provided for without looking at. 
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the givers, and left the providence that 
guides those things to divide up the 
benefits. Though religion has done lit- 
tle to help in the formation of the char- 
acter of a woman of Japan, she still 
possesses one with many admirable at- 
tributes. Intensely angry though she 
may be and often is, yet a lady stamps 
herself as wanting in refinement if she 
loses control of her temper. She is 
amiable and patient under severe 
suffering, and with her cheerful ‘‘it 
is inevitable’? seems to dismiss the 
burden from her own mind as she does 
from yours. She endures injustice 
and indignity with a quiet reserve that 
places the offender at great disadvan- 
tage. 

Her light and careless way of taking 
life seems always a reflection of its 
brighter side, and you might be tempted 
to consider her childish did you not 
know her wonderful power of bravely 
bearing the darker; and though centu- 
ries of injustice have left some sides 
of her nature crippled, she is capable of 
the highest. Foreign influence is doing 
much to make her life easier and gain- 
ing her room for development. 

There have been many Japanese 
ladies wholly educated abroad. Count- 
ess Oyama, whose husband is com- 
mander of the Japanese forces now in 
China, is a Vassar graduate, and Miss 


Ume Tsuda, who stands high as an edu- 
cator in Tokio, is a graduate of one 
of Philadelphia’s best schools. Such 
women as these are object-lessons to 
their countrymen whose influence can- 
not be measured, and their noble little 
empress is wrapped up heart and soul 
in the betterment of her race and ably 
leads her subjects toward the worthy 
deeds of life. She places a toll upon 
all money personally expended for her, 
with such systematic accuracy that even 
the tenth part of a cent is not omitted. 
This is deducted from the amount set 
apart for her and expended for chari- 
table purposes. This is not done for 
effect, but from the motives originated 
in a tender heart, and I remember she 
won the disparaging criticism of some 
of her Christian sisters of European 
origin by appearing upon the occasion 
of an imperial cherry-blossom /é¢e in 
a wrap made for the same occasion a 
year before; not because it was not 
beautiful, for it was, but because it was 
a season old. 

But her sturdy good sense and con- 
scientious economy enabled her to disre- 
gard foreign criticism that her subjects 
might gain courage to do the same. 

Surely we have no cause to feel other 
than hopeful for the women of Japan, 
with an empress to lead them who is 
so wise of head and kind of heart. 























THE ANAXAT BABY SHOW. 


BY RUPERT S. HOLLAND. 


EVERAL years ago the following 
letter was posted in the Boston 
central post-office: 


Boston, Mass., April 10, 18—. 

DEAR Henry: I am thinking of having 
a baby show at Anaxat some time early 
next month. You know! am an old hand 
at getting up such things and think it may 
be made a success. I have seen a great 
number of babies whenever I have been 
out there, and in pleasant weather, such 
as we are apt to have in May, | think a 
‘*show” will draw a crowd. Now may I 
ask you to take care of some things for 
me? In about ten days I shall send out 
perambulators, and beg you to see them 
stored in Smith’s warehouse, sending me 
the bill. If you will do this I shall be 
much indebted to you. 

Hoping you and your wife are in good 
health, I remain, yours truly, 

S. QUINCEY LAMB. 
Mr. HENRY WOODIS, 
Anaxat, Mass. 


This letter was unfortunately lost in 
the mails, for I neverreceived it. Un- 
fortunately, I may well say, for it in- 
volved me in the worst scrape I was 
ever in. 

About two weeks later,as I was seated 
at the breakfast-table and was half-way 
through the meal, the maid brought in 
a telegram. Tearing it open, I read: 


One hundred perambulators will come 
by 7:30 express. Store them as agreed. 
S. QUINCEY LAMB. 


One hundred perambulators! For 
me! Seven-thirty express! Store them 
as agreed! To say that I was amazed 
would be putting it mildly. Luckily 
my wife came to my rescue. 

‘“*The 7:30 is due here now,” she 
said, looking at the clock. 

‘*With a hundred baby carriages 
addressed to me,” I chimed in. 

‘*You must go right off to the sta- 
tion,” she said, ‘‘ hire a couple of men 
and cart them here.” 
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‘*Heavens!” I cried, ‘‘the neigh- 
bors will think I’m out of my mind.” 

‘It’s the only thing to be done,” 
Helen said. 

‘* Well, I'll go,” I answered desper- 
ately, and leaving my half-finished 
breakfast, I took my hat and darted off. 

It was a warm spring day. On the 
way to the station I thought out a plan 
of action. ‘‘The train must have 
gone,” I reasoned, ‘‘leaving the 
wretched things on the platform.” 
And then I imagined how it would 
look half-covered with baby carriages, 
all addressed to me, and wondered if 
any of my friends had seen them. 
‘*What on earth does Lamb want with 
a hundred perambulators here?” I 
asked myself. But I could find no an- 
swer to the question. ‘‘As agreed 
upon.” I had not heard from him for 
two months, and surely then he had 
not mentioned sending me such a cargo. 
There was some mistake somewhere, I 
plainly saw, but soon gave up wonder- 
ing where. 

I reached the station at last, and 
saw to my dismay the further end of 
the platform covered with the dreaded 
objects. I had no sooner stepped on 
to the platform than the station-master 
hurried up and informed me that there 
were a hundred perambulators for me. 
I said yes, that I expected them, and 
it seemed to me that he looked at me 
with a new interest as he asked me 
what was to be done with them. You 
must know that I was only married 
last fall, and the knowledge of this 
fact doubtless added to his astonish- 
ment. He was probably wondering to 
himself what on the face of the earth a 
newly married man wanted with a 
hundred—but I am tired of méntion- 
ing them. The very thought of that 
morning makes my blood run cold 
whenever I see one of them on the 
street. 
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I asked the station- master if there 
was any express wagon about, but to 
my horror he said the only express- 
man the town owned was laid up with 
a lame leg. In despair I looked about 
me and saw a couple of loungers near 
at hand. Hailing them as a heaven- 
sent deliverance, I went up to them 
and asked if they wanted to earn a 
fiver apiece. They were delighted, 
and I explained that they must wheel 
the carriages from the station to my 
house, half a mile off. I thought my 
law practice in town would have to 
wait a day, and we three started off, I 
leading, each pushing one of those 
things before him. 

As we passed along the principal 
street we attracted much attention, 
and my face grew more and more red 
as I passed various acquaintances. On 
we went until we reached the house, 
where we handed them over to Helen. 
Then back again to the station. And 
so all that hot morning we trundled 
carriages though the town. We got 
to be a regular sight, and by twelve 
o'clock all the people in town, at least 
so it seemed to me, were in line to see 
us pass. The perspiration streamed 
from my face, my collar had wilted 
early in the day, and I felt tempted to 
discard my coat. Various conjectures 
were made by acquaintances as to what 
was up. I heard several people ask 
if Mr. Woodis intended to open a 
private hospital for babies, and I in- 
wardly groaned at the hardness of my 
fate. My anger also rose against 
Lamb as time passed on, and I vowed 
if I ever got hold of him I’d pay him 
back for his scurvy trick. 

Gradually the carriages accumulated 
in our house, and at the end of the 
twenty-fifth trip Helen told me that all 
the bedrooms and halls were full and 
that they would have to line the walls 
of both parlor and dining-room. 

‘¢Put them anywhere,” I said, and 
hurried back to the station. A dozen 
times I declared that I would stop and 
let the men finish the job, but the 
thought of those things with my name 
on them covering the platform filled 
me with fresh energy. All that morn- 
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ing we worked, and as we carried the 
last three up the steps I heard the 
clock strike one. I paid the men and 
went into the house. Baby carriages 
were everywhere. The parlor had a 
row of them on all four sides, they 
took up a part of the dining-room, and 
a fringe of them surrounded the hat- 
rack in the hall. I deposited my hat 
in one of them and went upstairs. I 
opened my door and saw more car- 
riages. They were everywhere, packed 
closely, leaving only a narrow path 
through which to pass. 

Lunch was over and Helen informed 
me that we had accepted invitations to 
an afternoon tea forthatdate. ‘‘Can’t 
I get out of it?” I groaned, but pre 
pared to go, knowing that the chiet 
topic of conversation would be my ex- 
traordinary purchase of a hundred 
perambulators. As we started Helen 
said that perhaps her friend Louisa 
Hass might drop in to tea. She lived 
in Boston, but had a standing invita- 
tion to take tea with us whenever she 
pleased. ‘‘She said she’d come some 
day soon, when I saw her last Tuesday 
in town,” my wife said. Off we went, 
and as I had predicted my wondrous 
purchase was the chief topic of inter- 
est. 

On our return we found our friend 
had come, had been told that we were 
not at home and had concluded to 
wait for us. ‘‘I saw some baby car- 
riages in the hall,’ she said, ‘‘but 
thought nothing of them until I went 
upstairs to take off my bonnet. There 
I found them galore. I was amazed 
and couldn’t account for so many in 
any way. What is the matter?” she 
asked. We showed her the telegram, 
told her ali that we knew about it and 
asked her what she could make out of 
it. We had given up wondering some 
time ago. At last I went to bed tired 
out with the day’s excitement, but my 
dreams were filled with endless rows of 
baby carriages. 

I found out afterward that chancing 
to meet a friend in Boston soon after 
he sent the telegram, Lamb casually 
mentioned that he intended having a 
baby show at Anaxat in a week or so. 
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This friend, one Charles Cardline, as 
it chanced, had a brother in Anaxat, 
and he happened to be at his house on 
the very afternoon of the tea-party. 
As he said good-by to his brother at 
the station on his way into town, he 
remarked that he believed there was 
to be a baby show there soon. As his 
brother was about to question him the 
train came by, and getting: on he left 
for Boston. On his way home his 
brother thought over his last remark, 
and after much pondering the idea 
came to him that that was the cause of 
my receiving one hundred perambula- 
tors that very morning. He was im- 
mensely pleased at having found the 
answer to the problem which no one 
had been able to explain, and informed 
his assembled family at supper that he 
knew why Mr. Woodis had bought 
those baby carriages—that he was going 
to have a baby show within a few days. 
It never struck him as peculiar that a 
young lawyer recently married, as I 
was at that time, should have a baby 
show in his private residence, or if it 
did strike him, the thought was vastly 
outweighed by the evidence against it. 

The news spread like wildfire, and by 
the next night it was known all over 
town that I was to have a baby show 
in a day or two. It naturally followed 
then that every mother who had a baby 
was anxious that it should be entered 
in the show for others to admire and 
wonder at, and I came down to break- 
fast on the following morning in fear 
and trepidation lest some eager mother 
should come to see me before the day 
was out. 

My fears were justified, for just as I 
was finishing my breakfast the servant 
told me there was a lady on the porch 
who wished to see me. With a pre- 
monition as to the cause of her visit I 
hastened to meether. She was sitting 
on the porch with her baby in her arms. 
She immediately arose and informed 
me that she had heard that I was to 
have a baby show and desired to enter 
her little darling, when, to my dismay, 
who should I see approaching my gate 
but two more mothers with their pre- 
cocious infants. At this sight I hastily 


informed her that it was all a mistake, 
there was to be no show, and—but 
to my horrified gaze was presented 
another pair approaching. 

‘*T am very sorry to have caused 
you this annoyance,” I said, ‘‘ but 
there has been a false report.” And 
leaving her I advanced to meet the 
approaching forces, intending to ad- 
dress them from the porch, hoping that 
the first mother would have sense 
enough to leave. Alas! it was not so. 
The sight of the others had emboldened 
her and she advanced into the house 
and selected the best carriage in the 
parlor for her own darling. 

With a groan I saw another trio 
approaching from the other direction, 
and hastened to the gate to forewarn 
them, allowing the others to gain the 
porch and thence to straggle into the 
house in search of resting-places for 
their burdens. More and more ap- 
proached. Seeing the parlor full of 
women, the new-comers thought they 
had better hasten also,and were spread- 
ing all over the house in order to find 
perambulators for their children before 
the supply gave out.. My words had no 
effect ; the sight of others spurred them 
on. Hannibal, Marc Antony, Rienzi— 
their tasks were nothing as compared 
with mine. Their audiences listened: 
I spoke to deafened ears. 

My wife came out to me at last in 
despair. 

‘*The house is full,” she said. I 
caught a glimpse of a group just then 
marching up to the porch and seating 
themselves there, and still they came. 
I shouted at them. ‘Twas useless. 
The sight of other babies filled the ap- 
proaching forces with a desire that 
theirs also should share the privileges 
of their rivals. 

Suddenly Helen jerked my sleeve. 
‘*Look,’”’ she said. I turned and saw 
my friend Quincey approaching along 
the street, valise in hand and a happy 
smile on his face. Just then a lively 
infant on the porch sent up a piercing 
shriek, which was joined in by several 
others, and a general hubbub followed. 
But the reception he received at our 
house I am sure he will never forget. 
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OLD-FASHIONED CANDY IN JAPAN. 





BY JOSEF AND DOMI ZERVAS, 


HOUGH the Japanese make the 
most strenuous efforts to adapt 
their social habits and rules, their 

customs, their households and other 
features of their social as well as politi- 
cal lives to European models, the 
comparatively few changes since the 
mikado gave the impulse to this revo- 
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CANDY BOX WITH ‘S‘NUSHI” 
IN PLACE, 














lution have by no means pushed from 
sight the old customs and manners. 
The centuries of exclusiveness of the 
country, the eventful historical past, 
the refinement in consequence of the 
high religious doctrine and 
the impressions of a pe- 
culiarly rich scenery, have 
consolidated the views, 
habits and social rules and 
developed the character in 
such a manner that a thor- 
ough change can only take 
place by degrees. However, 
that change will take place, 
and many institutions con- 
sidered indispensable, many 
customs thought part of ex- 
istence, will in time be forgotten. Es- 
pecially forgotten will be the minor 
popular fancies and doings which, not- 
withstanding they were and still are 
intimately identified with the national 








character, could not even find a his- 
torian who would consider them worthy 
of being handed down to posterity. 

I will try to rescue from the fate of 
oblivion at least one of these na- 
tional fancies. This is the habit of 
using candy as tokens of friendship and 
also of its use in various religious ser- 
vices. Though candy bears quite a 
part in the every-day life of the Jap- 
anese, especially of the fair sex, much 
more so than even in America, it is of 
still greater importance in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the country. The 
manufacture of candy is practiced as a 
specialty. It is almost exclusively 
used for the purpose of presents and 
in offerings at the temples on holidays. 
On every-day occasions such offerings 
at the temples are not admissible. 
Candy used in the manner designated 
may not under any circumstances con- 
tain animal substance. Therefore it 
consists exclusively of sugar and fine 
rice grit. In case the effect of yeast 


is wanted, the yeast of rice beer is 
used. 

The colors used in decorating the 
candy ought to be, according to rigid 
style, 


entirely of vegetable origin. 
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ROLLED CAKES WITH STRIPES OF THE 


NATIONAL COLORS. 


Perfuming is done by a variety of very 

diluted vegetable essences, of which 

the most favorite are the essential oils of 

orange and peppermint. Hard cakes 

are made by pressing the dough while 
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‘SNUSHI.”’ 


still cold, the desired color having 
been previously mixed with it. In 
cakes of different colors each part of 
the paste is colored and put into the 
mold separately. 

The light cakes which are intended 
to rise are put on a screen over a 
charcoal fire, but as it is not per- 
missible to have the cakes even 


slightly browned, the fire is simply suffi- 
cient to cause the proper effect of the 
yeast. Cakes made by heat have been 
but recently introduced, and have been 





RED PEONIA, 


in use hardly more than one hundred 
and fifty years. 


The oldest fashion is to press cakes: 


composed of a wet or dry mixture of 
sugar and rice grit until about the 
consistency of soft bread. 

All such candy, if packed according 
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A SUN CAKE, 


to strict style, is in wooden boxes. 
These boxes are made of Japanese 
cedar (Cryptomeria japonica 
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sugt) if intended for gifts 
or of the hinoki tree (Cha- 
mecyparts obtusa) for reli- 
gious purposes. The wood 
is sawed and planed and 
joined with pins of the same. 
In the old style no glue nor 
metal of any kind was used, 
although recently cheapness 











and convenience have ad- 





TABLET WITH PLUM BLOSSOMS, BAMBOO 
NEEDLES. 


LEAVES AND PINE 


mitted many licenses in 
general. Wood is preferred 
because the joiner needs but 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAF, 


that material and consequently works 
cheaper: Then, too, the employment 
of wood only is in harmony with the 
tastes and sentiments of the Jap- 
anese. The candies are used exclu- 





PINE MUSHROOM. 


sively among the natives. Foreigners 
are seldom considered worthy of being 
honored with such presents, because 
they are supposed (being heathen and 
barbarians) not to be able to appre- 
ciate the gifts. 

While there are boxes of different 
sizes, all are arranged in a way to con- 
tain but one layer of candy. For that 
reason the bottom of the box is fitted 
so high that a hollow space is left un- 
derneath. For instance, the bottom of 
a box (15 inches long, 10 inches wide 
and 6 inches high) presented to me 
was so placed that scarcely two inches 
remained inside, just to put in one 
layer of candy. The aim of a Japanese 
present is, as a rule, not to enrich but 
to please. With that intention the 
present always retains its harmless 
character, and may be accepted by 
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anybody without a suspicion of bribery 
or the depressing feeling of an ob- 
truded charity. 

The exterior appearance of such a 
candy box shows on the flat cover two 
or three more or less colored printed 
labels, the first and topmost of which 
contains only some appropriate sen- 
tence of greeting. The second label 
denotes the special kind of candy 
contained in the box, as ‘‘spring” 





PINE NEEDLES, 


candy, ‘‘river feast’’ candy, ‘‘ forest 
pleasure” candy. The combining of 
these two labels is allowed. The third 
label gives the name of the manufac- 





CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOSSOM. 
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turer. To protect cover and labels 
from being soiled, a loose sheet of 
paper of Japan mulberry-tree fiber, 





YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOSSOMS 
AND GREEN LEAVES. 


richly printed in gay colors and bear- 
ing the name of the dealer, is ar- 
ranged across the box and secured to 
it by a bunch of five threads 
of the same paper twisted 
and painted with the national 
colors, half red, half white. 
These thread bunches should 
be used but once, that is, 
when the donor closes the 
box. At the same time it 
signifies that the recipient 
should use the present at 
once. 

The most important of the 
exterior ornaments consists 
of a conical-shaped cornet, 
called mushi, made of two 
small square sheets of paper folded 
angularly. This cornet contains a 


CRANES 








FLYING OVER PINE TREES. 


small piece of dried sea-weed. The 
color of the paper of sushi varies, 
but according to the strict old style 
the inside sheet at least should be 
white. The cornet is kept together 
by any colored small paper ribbon 
fastened about the middle. 

The aim of this indispensable addi- 
tion is noteworthy. To render a pres- 
ent prosperous it is necessary to ob- 
viate the envy of the gods; which 
is accomplished by a present to them. 
Sea-weed having been for centuries the 
official devotional offering to sovereigns 
and gods, it is supposed as a matter of 
course that in availing one’s self of the 
same habit, the same result will be 
attained by putting a piece of sea-weed 
in the mushi cornet. It would seem 
from this that Japanese. gods are a 
great deal more unassuming than 
others. 


PINE NEEDLES WITH 
SUGAR FLAKES, 


Finally, lifting the flat cover of such 
ceremonial box and opening the four 
crosswise-arranged sheets 
of white paper protecting 
the candy, a checkered 
mixture of cakes of various 
colors and forms, assorted 
by species, strikes the eye. 
Every one of these forms 
has its peculiar thoughtful 
signification, often philo- 
sophical, often pointing to 
the aim of the present, 
always pleasing. 

Let us now examine, for 
instance,’ a seasons box 
presented to me in re- 
membrance of Japan. 
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There are at first some ribbon, red and 
white striped, and rolled cakes four 
inches long and about one inch in di- 
ameter, their national colors remind- 
ing one of the country. Two yellow 
disks with a white intermediate disk 
of two inches diameter represent the 
sun. ‘The sun is the emblem of Japan 
and emblazons, as is known, its na- 
tional banner. The sovereigns of 
Japan are supposed to descend from 
the goddess of the sun. Then follow 
the principal flowers and plants of the 
seasons. 

On pink and white tablets white 
plum blossoms, some green bamboo 
leaves and young pine needles signify 
the welcome of the new year, which 
means the spring. Red. blossoms of 
peonias refer to the parting spring, 
while the red, yellow and white flowers 
of chrysanthemums represent the sum- 
mer and at the same time the imperial 
coat of arms. Large green leaves of 
chrysanthemums call to the minds of 
the ladies one of their foremost deli- 
cacies. Such chrysanthemum leaves 
dipped in a pancake dough, fried in 
oil and dripped with soya is a popular 
dish, Autumn invites to the pine 
forest to the merry festive gathering of 
pine mushrooms, which are similar to 
champignons. Varvesting pine mush- 
rooms is a favorite family entertain- 
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ment of the Japanese. Pine mush- 
rooms are displayed in the box, about 
one inch in size and true to nature in 
their imitation. 

On thin three-by-two-inch tablets, 
with wave-like borders representing 
clouds, several cranes fly over a pine 
forest. Cranes as well as pines are 
symbols of long life. In natural size 
and color executed pine needles sym- 
bolize strength and steadiness. Finally, 
there are lain grotesque, as thick as a 
finger, green pine needles strewn over 
with white flakes of sugar, allegorizing 
the fresh spirit even under the snow 
cover of old age. By this the contents 
of the candy-box has told us in meta- 
phor the amiable thoughts and wishes 
of the Japanese donor. 

It is easily understood what great 
variety in such candy presents can be 
accomplished by the extremely sensi- 
tive and philosophically disposed Japa- 
nese, with their delicate talent of ob- 
servation of nature and their rich fan- 
tasia. The happy poetical manner of 
enjoying life, which is of course not 
always free from childishness, be- 
sides the indefatigable diligence and 
assiduity, represents a principal fea- 
ture of character of this most intelli- 
gent of the Asiatic nations. For that 
we may envy the Japanese in many re- 
gards. 
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A RACIAL MASQUERADE. 


BY WM. ARCH. MCLEAN. 


REDERICK HERTZ came of a 

family known in the fatherland 

as Von Hertz. His father had 
dropped the ‘‘ Von” when he landed 
in America. Fred remembered his 
father, though he was a boy when he 
died. That father’s image, a large, 
broad-shouldered German with light 
hair, blue eyes, was cherished by the 
son. His mother died in giving birth 
to Fred. He had been reared by a 
sister of his father, who, marrying,came 
to this country to live. The aunt had 
a pride of family that was abnormal, 


characteristic of that family. With a 
toss of her head she declared that no 
one came of any better blood than she 
did. Mentally she added not as good. 
She proudly explained, whether asked 
or not, that she was a Von Hertz of 
Germany, a blood relative of Count 
Herbert Von Hertz. The proud race 
he came from, the noble name he bore, 
was a daily diet to Fred, a diet he ap- 
parently grewto love. When he asked 
his aunt about his father, she would 
reply, ‘‘ He was so handsome.” When 
he inquired as to his mother, the aunt 
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in a very dignified way would answer, 
‘*T never knew her or her family.” 

The aunt instilled into her young 
ward her pride of family so that it 
became his boast to speak of his lineage. 
It came to be that he could recount 
the heroic deeds of his people, the 
wars in which they engaged, and the 
fact that they had come out of the 
strifes that overwhelmed Germany for 
years with honors. Always on the 
victorious side, of the illustrious career 
of that Von Hertz in the campaigns 
that ended in the victory at Waterloo. 
It was a family to be proud of, which 
he had a right to be proud of. Fred 
was not wanting in a somewhat ex- 
travagant self-esteem. Looking in the 
glass, he told himself he was a typical 
Von Hertz. True, he was not as tall 
as his father, being a half-head shorter, 
nor as broad of shoulder, but there was 
the same florid complexion of his noble 
ancestry, the true blue eyes, the tawny 
head of hair. He was a fit represent- 
ative of his race, the equal undoubt- 
edly of any of the name. 

After Fred’s return from the univer- 
sity he called into question the wisdom 
of his father in subtracting a jot from 
the name, and in consequence Fred 
proudly parted his name witha ‘‘ Von.” 
It was so distinguishedin appearance, 
he thought. His father’s banker and 
friend when ordered to make remit- 
tances to Von Hertz mentally put the 
son down as a fool. The aunt, how- 
ever, after this departure of Fred’s sat 
up straighter for the next month. 

Fred was far from being a fool. He 
was welleducated. There was a bright- 
ness, an Originality about him that 
continually charmed those with whom 
he came in contact, so that notwith- 
standing he was always a Von Hertz 
he was not a bore. He was possessed 
of an artistic sense. If he had had less 
money he might probably have madea 
name for himself as an artist or sculp- 
tor: as it was, he was but an amateur 
in both. His artistic tastes were de- 
veloped far beyond his ability to work. 
He was frequently appealed to in 
judgment for criticism where his efforts 
passed without attention. Fred’s 


greatest pride of family was that in 
him must flow the blood of an ances- 
tral artist—some old German master, 
He had again and again ransacked 
family records for mention of sucha 
being, but to no purpose. When the 
aunt was appealed to she clinched all 
doubts with— 

‘*The Von Hertzes have been mas- 
ters of all arts. Of course your artistic 
gifts, as all other good qualities, were of 
German origin.” 

Fred being a gentleman of leisure 
and means, with social inclinations, 
became to be much in demand. He 
was petted by the mammas, but by 
none more assiduously than by Mamma 
Hofe, the mother of a society belle, 
Gretta Hofe. The Hofes had come 
more than a century ago to America, 
but Mamma Hofe had often heard her 
husband’s grandfather speak of the 
fatherland and of an intimacy with a 
Von Hertz. 

In Gretta had been preserved the 
features of her German ancestry. 
There was a wealth of golden hair, ten- 
der blue eyes. She was large, well 
formed, with a tendency to be robust, 
but instead of the life that one should 
judge would possess her, there was a 
lethargy that was at once bewitching 
and offensive to Fred. There was a 
languor, a posing as it were to slow 
music, a drooping of eyelids, a roll of 
the eye in the opening. All this was 
delightful when without a suspicion of 
effect, but at times it became painful 
affectation. Many of Fred’s bright 
speeches were lost on her. She heard 
them, but they were not understood or 
appreciated, while at other times there 
was a charming depth of feeling, of ex- 
pression, about the woman. 

Fred was almost betrayed into a 
declaration of love one evening as he 
rowed Gretta on the lake. It was 
while moving with the water in the de- 
licious uncertainty of twilight, while 
Gretta posed in a graceful attitude, that 
Fred was attracted toward her more 
than ever before. Suddenly from under 
overhanging trees shot a boat coming 
toward them. There was not time 
enough toavoida collision. The boats 
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came together; the one in which Fred 
and Gretta were tossed and rolled, 
threatening to capsize. Gretta shut 
her eyes, screamed and fainted. Fred 
was compelled to goto her aid. He 
held her up with one arm while urging 
the boat toward the shore with the 
other. The situation was at first fas- 
cinating to Fred, romantic; the form 
in his arms was elegant, beautiful—he 
was tempted to kiss her. Fred’s posi- 
tion before long became embarrassing. 
She was slow to regain consciousness; 
he had to bathe her face and hands 
and place a camphor bottle he found in 
her reticule tohernose. The romance 
was gone. Then when she slowly 
opened her eyes, blushed, shut them 
again and half struggled to sit up, 
though Fred was persuaded it was 
natural, yet it was overdone; it smacked 
of the ridiculous. He was glad he had 
not kissed her, had not spoken of love. 

There was nothing about Gretta 
that appealed to Fred’s artistic tastes, 
yet he was half persuaded he could live 
happily with her. She would make a 
wife he could be proud to be seen with. 
She might not always follow him, be 
dull, yet she would not encumber him. 
The pride of his boasted German lin- 
eage more than all else drew him to 
her, but he hesitated. 

The aunt was determined that Fred 
should marry Gretta. Of course as 
good blood did not flow in her veins as 
in his, but the Hofe family in the father- 
land had a noble strain. Everywhere 
else she looked Fred would do far 
worse: he must be saved from such 
worse. It was becoming that a Von 
Hertz should have a wife of his own 
nationality, that in the veins of his 
children should flow German blood. 
Fred must be true to his country and 
name in the selection of a bride. The 
aunt, in urging Fred to marry, settle 
down and look to the future of the Von 
Hertz name, gently sung the praises of 
Gretta. 

Fred had cause for his hesitation. 
No matter how much he permitted his 
pride, his name, his nationality to plead 
for Gretta, another’s face and form 
mocked him. 
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It was at last year’s exhibition at the 
Art Institute that Fred, wandering about 
with friends, came upon a small paint- 
ing, before which he remained quite 
a while rapt in admiration. 

‘* That is exquisite. V. Villiers is 
the name. I wonder who this new 
artist may be?” turning to his friends. 
They had moved on some distance. An 
answer, however, came to his question. 

“Tt is my name.” 

Near him he beheld a fetite young 
woman. There was a luster in the 
dark eyes, an attractive curl in the 


dark hair. He answered: 

‘* Ah, indeed. The information de- 
lights me. That piece of yours is su- 
perb.”’ 


‘I only painted it as I saw it,” 
Violet Villiers answered. 

Fred saw that inthe picture. There 
was the touch, the charm of the soul of 
the artist in the picture. Since this 
meeting Violet was to Fred never dull, 
always sparkling, never heavy, ever ar- 
tistic, at all times sprightly, vivacious, 
cutting her way through difficulties 
with a brilliant effect, a flash of wit. 
Violet confessed, however, to a French 
origin with a degree of pride. 

The aunt did not know of the ex- 
istence of Violet. It had become tra- 
ditional that the Von Hertzes hated 
everything French; that the very name 
made the blood of a Von Hertz boil. 
Fred, however, did not hate Violet; his 
blood did not boil at thought of her 
except with a passion, a something he 
realized was love. Pride reasoned, 
should he, a descendant of the proud 
German Von Hertz blood, throw him- 
self away on a being of French blood? 
Should he so dishonor the name he 
bore as to select a wife from a country 
hostile to his fatherland, especially 
when it was an easy matter to be true 
to that fatherland and his lineage by 
the selection of Gretta? Then he would 
call himself a fool, for was not Gretta 


dull, while Violet was artistic? Did 


the one not attract him, the other re- 
pel? Ah, but it was his own German 
blood that repelled, while that of an 
enemy attracted. Why was it he was 
false to his name, his people? 
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The aunt at last, in urging marriage, 
suggested the name of Gretta Hofe. 

Fred answered: 

‘‘T don’t know that she would have 


me. 

‘‘Have you? She would be only 
too glad to accept the hand of a Von 
Hertz.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t know, then, whether 
I am willing to marry her.”’ 

‘‘There isn’t any one else?” the 
aunt asked. 

‘I'm not so sure of that.” 

The aunt, alarmed at the thought of 
a misalliance of a Von Hertz, soon 
afterward suggested: 


‘‘Why not travel before marrying? . 


Run over to the fatherland, to the 
home of the Von Hertzes. The trip 
will do you good.” 

The suggestion proved to be exceed- 
ingly agreeable to Fred. He knew if 
he married Violet his aunt would be 
disgusted, would reproach him. After 
a trip to Germany, imbued with Ger- 
man atmosphere, thoughts of Violet 
might be dissipated. He might find 
some one there or he might possibly 
return more drawn toward Gretta. 

Fred roamed from one end of the 
German empire to the other, through 
the cities, art galleries, by the great 
cathedrals. The fatherland was not 
what he had thought it to be—as he 
had pictured it. He found much to 
admire, yet he was not satisfied. He 
was not attracted to it. He had come 
to the home land but was not at home; 
seemed to be a stranger to it. 

While at Berlin he met a Russian 
lady. Upon introduction she said: 

‘*You may be related to a certain 
Andrew Von Hertz who sailed to 
America many years ago?” 

‘* That was my father’s name.” 

‘¢ And your mother’s ?” 

‘* Marie Katon.” 

‘*’Tis she, one of the dearest friends 
of my life. And you are her son. Is 
she alive?” 

‘No, she died when I was a babe. 
I lost my father a few years later. Tell 
me something of my mother.” 

‘*She was the dearest little French- 
woman that ever lived.” 


‘*French!” Fred exclaimed, jump- 
ing to his feet. 

** Yes—why ?” 

As he calmed himself he said in ex- 
planation: 

*“T never knew it; I’ve never met 
any one that knew my mother.”’ 

‘Ah! she was bright. We were at 
the same studio under the same master 
for several years. She painted exqui- 
sitely. She was so quick, so witty, so 
sympathetic, with an artistic sense 
that was remarkable. She was the 
best artist in the class. One winter 
Andrew Von Hertz came to Paris. In 
the spring she sailed to America with 
him as his wife.” 

Fred could not learn enough of his 
mother, though the information was 
bewildering. His family calculations 
were upset. The things he loved, that 
made life delicious, had been inherited 
from his mother—his brightness, his 
artistic tastes. 

He soon horrified his aunt with a 
letter posted from Paris. Ah, what a 
grand city it was! What glories in 
marble, bronze and on canvas it con- 
tained! Whatapeople! He breathed 
freely. Hewas of them. He felt it 
and was glad. The inner man while 
coming from the mother had masque- 
raded in the form of the father. 

In Paris at once thoughts of Violet 
thronged back. At last he decided to go 
back to Violet. While engaging pas- 
sage, with a consciousness of the fool- 
ishness he had been guilty of, he 
pushed the Von into the past without 
a regret, glad to be able to make the 
change far from home. 

At home Fred Hertz sought Violet. 
As he told her the old, old, sweet 
story those dark eyes sparkled with a 
soft brilliancy. He read her answer 
in them and said: 

‘*T had to go away to find you, sweet- 
heart. I have come to you by way of 
Paris.” 

When Fred announced his engage- 
ment to an artist of French extraction 
to his aunt, she exclaimed in tones of 
disgust: 

‘** You are a greater disgrace to your 
name than your father before you!” 
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BY EMMA B., 


HE editor of the column entitled 

‘‘ Queries and Answers ” in one of 

our largest daily newspapers told 

me that the question most frequently 
asked of him from women in thé West, 
the East, the South and the North was, 
‘‘What shall I do to goupon the stage ?” 

For reasons which are plainly ob- 
vious to the ordinary gaze, the stage 
might easily be considered one of the 
most attractive professions for women 
called upon to make their living. At 
the first glance it seems, too, an easy 
medium, and talent in that direction a 
possibility only from the very fact of 
being sound of limb and brain. It is 
perhaps the only artistic profession into 
which one would think of stepping 
without training of some sort. Any 
woman will protest that she has feel- 
ing, that she is capable of sounding 
love to its deepest depths, or suffering 
to its keenest intensity, or merriment 
to its liveliest cadence. Some one 
will tell her that she has the tempera- 
ment, meaning variously a bundle of 
nerves unrestrained, a complete mas- 
tery of self, a capacity for analysis, 
for reproduction of feeling, for emo- 
tion on tap—and physical attractions 
galore. 

It would be extremely difficult where 
personality counts largely and yet not 
at all unless it is backed by intelli- 
gence, where intelligence does not 
count at all unless it is backed by per- 
sonality, and where both together may 
be unsuccessful unless skillfully ex- 
ploited, to define just what qualities 
go to the make-up of an actress. But 

* With this paper on ‘‘The Actress” we begin a 
series of articles intended to show thestruggles often 
necessary to gain a foothold in the various pro- 
fessions, The object is not to discourage the am- 
bitious woman, but rather to teach her how to avoid 
some of the rough places. The author of this series 
of articles is a well-‘known writer on the press of 


New York and is thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject of which she treats.—EpIToR. 
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of advice there has been in the past 
and present no end given to young 
women about to go on the stage, and 
of these the name is legion. It does 
not follow because in the end they are 
relegated to some back office that they 
have not had longings. They may 
have discovered that the stage does 
not always hold forth an easy embrace; 
they are usually advised to keep out of 
its arms while they are longing to be in 
them; there is much talk of its tempta- 
tions and its hardships, which, not 
strangely, seem slight enough to any 
strong young woman working seven or 
eight hours a day in a business house. 
It seems to her that actresses receive 
for three or four hours of not unamus- 
ing work a salary which in a trade 
would be impossible. Iam purposely 
considering only the young woman who 
is forced to make her living for some 
reason or other, and the question is 
only of the difficulties that she may 
encounter or the assistance that she 
may expect when she has finally deter- 
mined to become an actress. For the 
others, those that have plenty of 
money, the road is easy; they may 
buy their way to a manager’s ears, 
they may secure a theater, they may 
force a hearing whether their talents 
justify it or no. 

Those young women who may have 
small purses and some ability and who 
may be honestly desirous of learning 
will find their road exceedingly difficult 
at the very entrance, when without 
great influence or perhaps a very large 
purse there is no way of getting a 
hearing. Hundreds of girls come to 
New York every year in search of en- 
gagements. At the offices of the stock 
companies and at many of the best- 
known dramatic organizations, where 
they arrive perspiring in May, they 
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find large placards announcing ‘‘ No 
applicants need apply.” At the agen- 
cies they will be booked, entered into 
a ledger with their qualifications, after 
hearing that business is extremely dull 
and that the outlook for the season is 
unusually poor. This is invariable. 
Election year, business depression of 
all sorts, a silver bill, a disappoint- 
ment in crops, strikes, a dry season, 
too much rain, are all direct obstacles 
in the way of your possible engage- 
ment. It is computed that ten thou- 
sand actors come into New York every 
spring to seek new engagements or to 
renew old ones. Last year one of the 
best-known theatrical agents in New 
York, out of some 2,500 applicants, was 
able to place about 1,800. It is 
pitiful to think of the left-over 700. 
Lives of the great actors have been 
rehearsed from childhood, from the 
unconscious, possibly tearful, déduz¢ in 
a basket to the conscious, usually 
tearful, exit among laurel crowns. 
They have served as examples of 
study, of the manner of study, of the 
years of experience, dubbed always 
the greatest master of all. They pre- 
sent phases of discouragement, pitiful 
pictures of early hardships, long years 
of serious struggling and indefatigable 
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application—none has jumped from 
the kitchen or the parlor to instant 
fame. ; 

Experience, then, is universally rec- 
ommended as the proper habiliment of 
the woman who designs to be a success- 
ful actress. She is advised to clothe her- 
self in it as quickly as may be as the 
only royal equipment to the complete | 
assertion of genius. In one’s home, 
mincing and posing before one’s glass, 
nothing seems easier than to acquire 
it—nothing after you have gained the 
consent of your family—there is often 
a mother here, or a father or a grand- 
mother armed with the. prejudices of 
years. 

Let us understand at the beginning 
that you are ayoung woman who is edu- 
cated and who has a fair acquaintance 
with the dramatic literature of her 
country; in addition, you have prob- 
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ably been assisted with lessons to a 
few parts. You have been made con- 
fident with flattery as easily bought as 
your coaching—I had almost written 
clothing, which reminds me that at 
this point clothing becomes a most im- 
portant consideration, You realize 
that the time has come to make an 
effect, to please the eye first in order 
to gain more favorably later the ear. 
This moment comes to most of us 
whatever her career, and women, true 
women, realize this and areas willing 
to be victorious through colors and 
styles as through talent and brains. 
Well, then, to use a phrase in no way 
calculated to describe female loveliness 
at her best, you get yourself up pre- 
pared to meet the fire of the managerial 
eye. 

With a slight natural tremor in your 
heart—it is to be supposed that having 
selected this most public of careers you 
are not as, timid as your sister who 
puts on her glasses and hides herself 
behind a desk or a counter—and with 
confidence which may be born of 
ignorance or knowledge, you find your- 
self in some manager’s outer office. 
Beyond stands a door which leads to 
the sanctum proper, where contracts 
are made—the entrance to the career 
of a Bernhardt or a Terry. 

At this point I hear you protest that 
you do not aim at anything of the sort. 
Ah, there is not a mother’s daughter 
among you that has not pictured her- 
self wielding Lady Macbeth’s daggers, 
or smiling omnipotent from C/eopatra’s 
barge, or bowing and scraping under a 
shower of bouquets) However, you 
are somewhat in the right, for here, as 
in all other professions, even more 
than in any other profession, there is 
only room at the top. All the lower 
steps are crowded, crowded, if you 
please, with the untalented, the riff- 
raff dazzled by the lights and the glit- 
ter—but how are you going to prove 
you have more talent than another? 

There is a fallacy extant that a man- 
ager is always on the lookout for new 
talent. It is a fallacy to this extent— 
when his season is mapped, his play 
list full, he is not on a discovery tour, 
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though he may not close his eyes if talent 


is thrust to their notice. I repeat 
there is room at the top, but there is 
not room for those who want to climb, 
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and the disastrous result of beginning 
at the top has been evidenced in the 
dramatic profession more than in any 
other. You have a thousand plans to 
prove your ability, but strangely enough 
the managers have none. With one - 
or two possible exceptions, if they be 
willing to consider your aspirations at 
all they are willing to satisfy them 
without any preliminary examination. 
They have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to hear you; they who, it 
would seem, are there to help you to 
your destiny seem to hold it from you. 

All this time I beg to remind you 
you have been waiting in some ante- 
room: the sanctum proper is still to be 
reached. You have learned that the 
managerial person is frequently as 
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sacred to the manager and his office 
boy as that of the Czar of Russia to 
his slavish subjects. So you are not 
admitted, so you recognize that influ- 
ence here as elsewhere is valuable, in- 
creasing in value with its potency. 
So you go to seek influence—in vulgar 
parlance known as getting a ‘‘pull.” 

Supposing this secured, you stand 
before a manager and possibly you 
convey any number of personal charms. 
Well and good—they want those, the 
public and the managers too; but hav- 
ing supposed you a step above the riff- 
raff, of whatever substance she is com- 
posed, youare glad to know they want 
talent much more, and in the main it 
is not the rosy-cheeked, absolutely 
pretty girl that has oftenest carved 
herself a name in histrionic history. 

Now the big man questions you. I 
wager you are totally unprepared for 
his first question—‘‘ What experience 
have you had?” 

A well-known actor said to an am- 
bitious amateur one day, ‘‘ They 
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[meaning the managers] would rather 
have you experienced without talent 
than with talent and without experi- 
ence. You would know enough at 
least to keep out of the leading lady’s 
way.” 

Well, then, ‘‘ revenons @ nos moutons,” 
as they say across the water, where they 
proceed to the stage with steps as meas- 
ured and education as careful as ours 
are impetuous and without method. 
As we know, you have had no experi- 
ence whatever. You murmur some- 
thing about lessons. 

Woe be unto you if you mention elo- 
cution, the déte noir of all managers. 
Through years of inaccurate teaching 
it has come to mean the cultivation of 
the human voice to represent sounds, 
not emotions. The theatrical man 
looks at you again and then, with illog- 
ical independence, he tells you to go 
and gain experience and then to come 
back to him. 

Astonishing anomaly! It would ap- 
pear that the only experience you must 
have is the experience that they refuse 
you until you have the 
experience you can’t get. 

It is well to remember 
for your comfort that a 
manager, like any other 
chief, is a man first and 
a manager after. His bad 
breakfast or an unlucky 
season may be your death- 
signal, as the condition of 
his stomach and a good 
season may make your for- 
tune Aproposof somuch 
philosophy, here is ascene 
from life A young woman 
had been successful 
through influence in forc- 
ing herself upon the atten- 
tion of a New York mana- 
ger to the extent that he 
had consented to hear her 
recite something. It is 
only fair to say it was the 
morning after the pro- 
duction of a play which 
had not been successful. 
With her heart in her 
mouth she sat waiting 




















in an anteroom for what seemed to 
her hours. In reality it was only a 
few minutes. A man at a big table 
scratched endless notes and people of 
all sorts and conditions strolled in, 
some negligently, as though they be- 
longed there, some timidly, as though 
they did not. Among them was a 
seedy, ungainly looking young man who 
shuffled uneasily into his chair. The 
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manager turned to the female aspirant. 
‘‘That’s the kind the public want,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I have given them the best 
for years and they don’t want it. I 
gave them the best last night and they 
were bored ” 

The young woman’s heart beat a lit- 
tle quicker as she wondered where her 
place would be if they did not want 
the best. Her wonder, however, gave 
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manager, after as much delay as a 
great man should affect, entered the 
room. The young man handed him a 
letter. 

‘*Humph,” said the manager, ‘‘you’ll 
do, I guess. I'll let you know if I want 
you.” 

The young man shuffled out and the 


place to awe when she found herself 
descending a dark, roundabout pas- 
sage to the stage of a theater. Inthe 
dim light, with its scenery all rolled out 
of sight and its long rows of empty 
chairs gaping at her, it seemed to her 
like some enormous deserted cavern. 
She had thought to stand in the rays 
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of soft lights with gorgeous trappings 
about her, with low, luxurious arm- 
chairs and divans to sink into, and a 
soft, deep carpet to glide over. Her 
accessories were a bare, barren plat- 
form and two or three upright cane 
chairs. There was nothing inspiring 
in the way the manager said to some 
man standing about, ‘‘ Here, you, read 
the cues.” 

The stern realities of life were ac- 
centuated by women with pails and 
others with brooms who were sweeping 
and cleaning, and carpenters who 
stopped their hammers at the direction 
of the manager and waited with them 
suspended for her to get through. 
They stayed still and so did her heart. 
A voice spoke a familiar line and she 
responded mechanically, the blood 
rushed to her brain, and when she 
realized where she was she had fin- 
ished. 

‘*Um—yes,” the manager was say- 
ing, ‘‘you have ability, a good deal 
of ability, but that’s not what the 
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public want. I have given 
them that. I gave them 
that last night; they can’t 


giving them the best for 
twenty years and I have 
finished. Have you ever 
done any thing that could 
advertise you? Could you 
draw a house with your 
name? No? Then they 
don’t want you. It takes 
ten or fifteen years to 
become known at all, and 
what are you going to do 
meanwhile? You can’t 
get an engagement unless 
you go into burlesque— 
that’s the only business 
that pays. Oh, yes, I'll 
remember you, and if I 
ever need any one and I 
think you would do you 
shall hear from me. Good- 
morning.” 

So far you have been 
knocking only at the 
doors of the first-class 
managers. Who would 
try any but the best first? Yet 
there is another class, the theatri- 
cal speculators who purchase the 
rights to a play and with large ef- 
frontery direct touring companies, 
who will give you experience, though 
they may not so‘surely give you 
your salary. If the play goes to-day 
one is often engaged for the run of a 
play, not foraseason as formerly; they 
will give you experience of a certain 
sort. They will send you out on the 
road touring, as it is called; you will 
go intothe country to learn your trade, 
which means that you will travel about 
with a third or fourth class company 
and play the same part in the same 
piece for some hundred nights, a part 
probably about which the manager 
cares little so long as it does not inter- 
fere with the leading actor’s business. 
During that time you may learn to be 
self-possessed before an audience, but 
whatever your natural gifts progress 
will be slow if for seven nights a week, 
during four or five months, you play a 












































appreciate it. I have been . 
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réle like to that which has survived 
through generations as significant of 
the greatest insignificance—the maid 
whose task it is to announce that the 
carriage waits. 

In the old days in America and Eng- 
land, when stage people were rarer 
and good actors more frequent, it was 
common custom to plunge in, to join 
any company with any sal- 
ary and so sink or swim: to- 
day the tradition survives, 
while what it was built on 
is dead. Touring has killed 
the country as a dramatic 
school; the absence of stock 
companies has made theatri- 
cal training, which should 
consist above all of con- 
stant and varied practice, 
exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain. In lieu of it, then, 
what methods can the pen- 
niless would-be actress pur- 
sue to fit talent orto culti- 
vate the lack of it? Fora 
long time her facilities were 
astonishingly few. Individ- 
ual teaching was and is al- 
ways possible, of course, of 
the proper sort, obtainable 
only at high prices, with the 
disadvantage of a back par- 
lor to strut in, when a parlor 
is to a stage what swim- 
ming in a pool is to buffet- 
ing ocean waves. 

From time to time schools 
have been established which 
offered the advantages of 
teaching under professors 
drawn, for the most part, 
from the ranks of actors 
who had been accepted as 
failures, or men who had 
scribbled a bit for the 
stage, or managers out of 
position. These existed fitfully for a 
year or two, until at last it became ap- 
parent that any school of acting to 
meet our present needs must have new 
advantages and new conditions, condi- 
tions consequent upon the disadvan- 
tages of touring to-day as compared 
to the early days of varied répertoires 
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and innumerable stock companies, to 
the days when the bill was changed 
every few weeks, when it is on record 
that Mr. Macready produced some 
fifty plays in a single season. 

It seems that we cannot have a col- 
lege like the celebrated Paris Conserva- 
toire, the great French national acad- 
emy for actors and singers, where he 
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who wins the first prize has the right 
to an appearance on the historic stage 
of the Théatre Francais. The Conserv- 
atoire is subsidized ; an accomplishment 
of that sort seems to be impossible 
with us. The Théatre Francais be- 


longs to the nation and they look 
Our thea- 


upon it as their glory. 
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ters are not monuments to our glory. 
We endow schools of art and conserva- 
tories of music, but we do not care to 
teach our actors. 

We have never had, and there is no 
prospect of our ever having, either a 
representative theater or a subsidized 
academy, though the value of such has 
been clearly demonstrated in many for- 
eign cities. The question of both or 
either has been bruited in England, 
where all sorts of suggestions for and 
against their need have been offered. 
These objections are interesting and 
worthy of consideration One side 
holds that acting cannot be taught; 
that it can only be learned by protracted 
experience in the country; that it is 
impossible to find enough competent 
teachers, good actors, who will give 
the time and trouble to undertake the 
work of instruction; that people are for 
crying down the stage when the fault 
is with the audiences; that the stage 
itself was never in a better condition; 
that a school should not teach acting, 
but the different arts and accomplish- 
ments which go to help the actor; and 
finally that it makes a mere walking 
and talking machine of a pupil. Others, 
again, admit that even to genius some 
teaching is acceptable. It is timely 
here to remember Boucicault’s words— 
‘‘No man is a born actor, but may 
be born to be an actor.” 

In the establishment of one or two 
of the more recent schools all these 
objections and suggestions seem to 
have been studied in one large en- 
deavor to make the schools practical 
play-houses. Though their pupils may 
still receive vocal culture and dancing- 
lessons and instruction in fencing, 
the main profit is the possibility 
of a practical training in a varied 
répertoire. Therefore besides teach- 
ers of elocution and music-mas- 
ters their staffs include stage directors 
and one or more critics, while some 
theater serves as foster-mother. On 
her stage rehearsals take place, lessons 
(so called) are given and finally plays 
areenacted. After sufficient rehearsal 
these are produced at special matinées 
before, it must be acknowledged, a 


most difficult audience, people who go 
in the capacity of judges and managers 
on the lookout for possible stray talent. 
Thus ambitious amateurs are given an 
opportunity to ‘‘plunge in,” without 
the awful certainty of inflicting an 
audience with their awkward attempts 
at flight before ever they have learned 
to use their wings. 

The halo that has clung to ‘‘ behind 
the footlights’” disappears in the 
garish light of day and carries with it 
a good deal of the awe that fills the 
hearts of average amateurs. They 
become familiar with their surround- 
ings, they learn to know what they are 
about, to recognize the right upper 
entrance from the left lower one, to 
respect the properties, not to walk 
over roaring waves and into leaping 
flames, to face the house which will some 
day hold their audiences. They learn 
to feel delightfully at home, to walk 
quite a different walk possibly from 
the one they go to market or to busi- 
ness with, to run gracefully and even to 
stand still, which is more difficult than 
either of the other accomplishments. 
At last they use their arms; they for- 
get that they have either length or 
weight; they have learned the me- 
chanics of their trade and to discard 
inspirations in their favor. Where be- 
fore they felt, knew that they felt and 
understood grief, passion, fear, love or 
whatever else, they learn to know that 
to feel is one thing, an important one, 
but to make you feel is another and a 
more important still. 

As I have said, these schools are 
founded on the principles of a regular 
company with the advantages of a con- 
stantly varied programme under a com- 
petent director. Their plans really 
present somewhat the appearance of 
training-schools attached to first-class 
theaters, where the most promising 
graduates bid fair to be absorbed as 
quickly as may be consistent into some 
regular company. 

In the lists of their directors and pro- 
fessors we find the names of Nelson 
Wheatcroft, Adeline Stanhope, Frank- 
lin Sargent, Eugene Presbrey, May 
Robson and others as well known. 











Their pupils; among whom are Edith 
Randolph, Carrie Keeler, Grace Kim- 
ball, Maude Banks, Ida Conquest, 
Jessie Fara and some two or three 
hundred others, are now under engage- 
ments to Mr. Palmer, Mr. French, 
the Frohmans—in short, to the most 
desirable managers of the country. 
However, at the end of all this pres- 
entation of what is and what might 
be, we must consider that these schools 
are run on business principles, without 
sentiment or endownment; they are ex- 
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pensive, and the majority of young 
women seeking entrance into the theat- 
rical profession have nomoney. They 
turn to it as a sort of inspiration, hence 
the term ‘‘stage-struck,” sometimes 
as a last resort, when we have ‘‘ forced 
to go upon the stage.” And so though 
the schools may keep faith with their 
pupils, the pupils will unfortunately 
be limited, and until we have asubsid- 
ized academy we shall have no sure 
probationary preventive to the evil of 
‘* plunging in.” 


A MUSME’S * HEART. 


MAE ST. JOHN BRAMHALL IN ‘‘ JAPANESE JINGLES,”’ 


MUSME’S heart is a holy trust,” 
I said in the years gone by, 

‘* And I'll keep it so clean that no trace of rust 
On its fairness may ever lie; 


I will honor it so, 
I will solace it so, 


And will keep it my heart close by. 


‘* Oh! a musme’s heart is a changeful thing,” 
I sighed as the years went round, 

‘¢ And pain and sorrow ’twill surely bring 
To the soul in its fetters bound.” 


While I honored it so, 
While I trusted it so, 


I thought not its shallows to sound. 


‘* Oh! a musme’s heart is a penny tost 
In the air to ‘catch who can,’” 
I said as age was setting its frost 
On the last years given to man— 


Not loving it so, 
Not trusting it so, 


As when youth its quicksands ran. 








* A musme is a young Japanese woman. 
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T is not that Japanese art is bizarre 
or quaint that we love it, but be- 
cause it is so true, true to the Jap- 

anese themselves and to the world at 
large. Looking at a Japanese print 
the other day, I remarked to my Jap- 
anese friend who owned it the sim- 
plicity of it and the wonderful esthet- 
icism of the thing, and then asked him 
if his countrymen really felt and appre- 
ciated in their drawings the qualities 
that we outsiders enjoy in them. 
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‘*Certainly,” he replied; ‘‘they rave 
over a thing’s being artistic as much as 
any of your amateurs. They delight 
in ‘brush-strokes’ and love to see a 
drawing printed in a way to reproduce 
the freshness of the original. Oh, Ias- 
sure you the most of us are quite up to 
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date in appreciating those things that 
only artists are supposed to delight 
in.” 

All classes in Japan live so closely to 
nature and have such an appreciation 
of her that naturally there is every- 
where, even among the masses, a won- 
derful intuition or instinct for art, 
which if I am to be tempted into defi- 
nitions I might dub the science of 
loving nature. Then among other 
tional traits is a wonderful imagina- 
tion. They understand almost be- 





















fore the artist begins. A mere stroke 
means untold things to them, so that, 
as Mr. Alfred Parsons suggests, it is a 
wonder they 
ever learned to 
draw at all, but 
did not content 
themselves for- 
ever with hiero- 
glyphics, ‘‘for 
a few lines are 
enough to con- 
vey all the po- 
etry that is asso- 
ciated in their 
minds with any 
of the well- 
known art mo- 
tives.” 

This quick- 
ness to compre- 
hend results is 
the chiefest 
characteristic 
of the Japanese 
and the one 
most influenc- 
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ing artists of all nations, z.¢., simplicity. 
They are quaint and whimsical not be- 
cause they try to be, but as a natural 
outcome of whatever is quaint in their 
nature. We consequently have no 
business to copy their oddities; in 





copying them, indeed, we become quite 
the reverse of Japanese. What we do 
have to concern ourselves with in 
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studying them 
are those princi- 
pies of all nature 
in which the Jap- 
anese stand pre- 
eminent: true- 
ness to them- 
selves, simplicity 
in idea and in 
expression of 
it, vitality, and 
last, picturesque- 
ness. They bathe 
every other char- 
acteristic in this 
last, but never- 
theless it does 
come last. 

If we really 
would profit our- 
selves, these are 
what we must 
apply, subject to 
conditions that 
surround us and 
whether we be 
English or Ger- 
man or French. 
To see to it first 
that we be truly 
ourselves, that 
our theme shall 
be our own (or- 
ganic); that the 
profit of it be our 
own (useful); 
that its beauty 
or dress (decora- 
tion) be gathered 
from immediate- 
ly around us; 
secondly, that we 
be clear in ex- 
pression, to say 
one thing dis- 
tinctly and have 
it understood be- 
fore saying a 
second; to un- 
derstand that all 
nature is alive, 
the tiniest blade 
of grass as much 
sO aS a roaring 
Bengal tiger; 





and lastly that all the world is beautiful. 
These are the things that Japanese art 
means and that all art means, But it 
is no easy lesson and it is easy to for- 
get. Japan is a guiding star that 
points the way back into the straight 
and wide and right path. Millet saw 
this very well,and I have 
had in mind all along 
these two sentences of 
his: 

‘*But I see as well 
in the plain the steam- 
ing horses at work, and 
in a rocky place a man, 
all worn out, whose 
‘han’ has been heard 
since morning and who 
tries to straighten himself a moment 
and breathe. The drama is surround- 
ed by beauty.” 

Then this: 

“I try to say as best I can what I 
saw and felt when I was at work. 




















Those who want to do bet- 
ter have, I’m sure, full 
chance.”’ 

Those are the things 
that Millet stood for, the 
Japanese now stand for, 
and that every good and 
great art always has stood 
for. People linger in front 
of that wonderful ‘‘An- 
nunciation’”’ of Rossetti in 
the London National Gal- 
lery and say, ‘‘ How Japa- 
nese!” They have said the 
same thing of Manet, of 
Bonvin, of Rousseau, 
whereas they simply meant 
“‘How perfectly fresh and 
right!” 


To-day in art the most 
significant thing is the new 
and tremendous importance 
of illustration. Mr. Joseph 
Pennell has already called 
men who are living to-day 
“‘old masters.”” In the 
haste and crush of modern 
needs there seems some- 
thing peculiarly fitting in 
the swift and widespread 
distribution of an artist’s 
thought and of effects 
that can be immediately 
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measured, al- 
though here- 
in a danger 
lurks. Easy 
publicity is a 
fine thing for 
the good, but 
it is the will- 
ing agent of 
the bad as 
well. Amanof 
force springs 
up in France 
who says 
things biting 
enough for all 
the world to 
smart. The 
world thinks 
‘*this man is 








an inventor,” and straightway all the 
lesser fry proceed to use the invention. 
It may be that an Englishman grows 
dyspeptic and sour and cloaks thought 
in grotesqueries so grotesque that all 
the other dyspeptics clap hands and say: 
‘* This is our man!” What comes of 
it? Why, instantly all 
the little sheep don masks 
and wigs and grimace 
like their master. All 
through this din of illus- 
tration you hear talk of 
Japanese influence. It 
is well that it be sharply 
defined. Mr. Robert Blum for a long 
time, and rightly, was felt to have had 
an unusual appreciation and knowledge 
of the Japanese, and when finally he 
made his well-known pilgrimage and 
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delighted the whole country with his 
beautiful drawings, no one could be 
found who could declare him to have 
a Japanese affectation. His work em- 
bodied his own impressions, cloaked in 
delightful qualities wholly Mr. Blum’s. 
More recently Mr. Alfred Parsons has 
been sending us work, and while the 
value of his drawings is a matter of 
opinion, he is none the less to be con- 
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gratulated upon not losing his head. 
Here at home, however, great numbers 
of us whose art is perhaps (I hate to 
use the word) more superficial have 
girted our loins in Japanese goods, 
donned masks and grimaces that be- 
long to others and fancy that we are 
truly Japanese! It is about time we 
dropped it. 

The accompanying drawings are very 
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curious and you may think they bear 
out the fallacies I speak of. But Mr, 
Verbeck, who made them, was born in 
Japan and lived there with his American 
parents during boyhood. To all in- 
tents and purposes he is still Japanese, 
During the last few years he has made 
his home in Paris, and is one of the 
best known of the ‘band who work for 
the Chat-Noir, a half-flippant, half- 


serious journal that echoes the latest 
things of the Bohemia that is French 
and of the life Parisian. As-a rule he 
tells a story in a series of drawings. 
In them cartless maidens go through 
terrific adventures with admirable 
sang-froid and wild beasts and burglars 


get outwitted by Mr. Verbeck every 


time. There is never any special phi- 
losophy involved and never a moral 
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that I could see. The animals and 
people in them violate laws of nature 
at every turn, and trees and rocks and 
rivers do the most astonishing things. 
One of the series, in which two young 
gentlemen (apparently not over-intelli- 
gent) inflated themselves into the air, 
impromptu balloon fashion, to escape 
a hungry beast, was called ‘‘Au pays 
des Surprises.”” I have thought that 
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should an article be written upon Ver- 
beck’s work it should have that title. 
So you see, with a character first 
Japanese and then French, these draw- 
ings of his can be easily explained. 
In point of expression they are ad- 
mirable. The pretty girls are pretty, 
wild animals are really ferocious, and 
whatever a thing is, it is very clearly 
and very much that thing. 





THE JAPANESE BATH. 


F cleanliness be next to godliness 
the Japanese are worthy of all con- 
sideration, for in personal habits 

they are the most fastidiously clean of 
any race on the globe. 

With us it is considered indicative of 
an advanced state of refinement to 
take a daily plunge, while with them a 
daily soak, and that in water so hot as 
‘to be unbearable to the uninitiated, is 
the universal habit of even the com- 
monest laborer. Every house of any 
size is provided with its bathing appa- 
ratus, which consists of an immense 
tub, in a hole in the side of which an 
iron pot is inserted, bottom inward, 
and plastered around that no water 
may escape. The tub having been 
filled with water, glowing charcoal or 
pieces of wood are burned in the pot, 
the water being occasionally stirred to 
bring it in contact with the surface of 
the pot until sufficiently hot, which 
takes about four hours. Usually the 
tub is put in a small room provided for 
that purpose, but not infrequently it is 
placed in the yard, and the family ab- 





lutions are gone through with in a 
manner in which embarrassment is so 
markedly lacking as to suggest an in- 
nocence quite primeval, compelling 
you to brace yourself with the good old 
proverb, ‘‘ Evil to him who evil thinks.” 

Only one bath is provided daily, and 
in it the whole family bathe, beginning 
with the master of the house and de- 
scending to the lowest servant. 

This custom of the whole family 
using the same water seems dreadful, 
but when everybody bathes daily in 
water exceedingly hot, using no soap, 
some of the objectionable features are 
removed. 

All the guests at a hotel even use 
the same bath, and once a foreigner of 
whom I knew, not knowing this and 
wishing to be obliging, wrought inex- 
pressible consternation in an inn by 
letting the water out of the tub; the 
process of heating being so tedious it 
could not be repeated, and for a 
Japanese to retire without being par- 
boiled is considered a hardship indeed. 
In every village there is a public 
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bath of generous capacity, which the 
poor who are unable to afford the nec- 
essary fuel for a home bath patronize. 
It is the most popular of resorts, and 
on cold winter evenings they squat in 
these steaming reservoirs, laughing and 
gossiping and seemingly have a good 
time. There will be numbers bathing 
at the same time, and in the remoter 





ers, who, sitting around the sides of 
a tub, will prepare themselves to endure 
by plunging first one foot and then the 
other in the seemingly almost boiling 
water, when at a given signal in they 
will all plunge like so many turtles, 
and regard with anxious eyes the auto- 
cratic and pompous doctor, to catch 
the first sign permitting them to scram- 


THE DAILY BATH. 


parts of the empire, where foreign in- 
fluence is not felt, both sexes frequent 
the bath together. 

This hot bath is the only occasion 
when the poor creatures really know 
what it is to be comfortably warm in 
winter, for having no artificial heat in 
their houses and their clothes being of 
the scantiest, they simply endure, not 
live, during the cold season. Parts of 
Japan abound in mineral springs, 
where nature affords unlimited oppor- 
tunity to the people to gratify their 
taste for half scalding themselves. 
Here you will see doctors with watch 
in hand marshaling a company of bath- 


ble out again, when after cooling off 
they will repeat the ordeal. It seems 
strange that they do not suffer more 
from such sudden and violent changes 
of temperature. I have frequently 
seen them, with snow on the ground, 
walk a mile after the bath, clothed 
with only a single loose garment and 
barefooted except for their wooden 
clogs, yet they seemed no way unfavor- 
ably affected thereby. The lack of 
stamina which characterizes the race 
is sometimes attributed to this habit of 
frequent hot bathing, and it seems not 
improbable, for though not a sickly ~ 
they are a short-lived people. 














A FLORENTINE ROSE. 


BY ANNA W,. YOUNG. 


PART II, 


ELL, signorina, with to-day 
closes your engagement as my 
model. I wonder if you regret 

ithalf as much asI? This room will 
be a dreary place when you no longer 
brighten it with your presence.”’ 

Harold stood before his easel, brush 
in hand, looking radiant and reckless, 
and to Reata’s partial eyes as hand- 
some as a Greek god. His voice was 
so low and full of tenderness that she 
looked quickly up, but before the 
burning eyes that met hers she bowed 
her head to hide the quivering lips and 
crimson wave of color rushing over her 
cheeks and brow. « 

‘¢Does it surprise you, cara mia?” 
he asked gently, taking her face be- 
tween his hands and drawing it upward 
until he could look straight down into 
the shy eyes. ‘‘ Has it never occurred 
to you that lovely faces hold a charm 
all-powerful to work havoc with a 
man’s heart, and that mine 4 

The words died on his lips and he 
put the girl almost rudely from him as 
the enormity of the deception he was 
about to enact flashed over him. For 
an instant he saw himself as conscience 
whispered others would judge him 
should his cruel fraud ever be known. 

A confusion of voices seemed to tell 
him that so long as he lived the mem- 
ory of that morning’s work would cling 
to him. Not all the plaudits of the 
world nor the possession of his pure, 
noble betrothed would have power to 
make him forget it. Like the ‘‘ damned 
spot’? on Lady Macbeth’s little hand, 
this foul blot on his conscience would 
defy all efforts to obliterate it. Harold 
shuddered as the wee sma’ monitor we 
all bear within our breasts dinned the 
words into his ear, and a flush of 
shame and self-scorn dyed his brow. 

Should he put out the lights and 








He 
had not yet entirely committed him- 
self; there was still time to withdraw 
from the infamous ré/e he had designed 


drop the curtain? he wonderéd. 


to play. For an instant he wavered, 
and honor and right might have won 
had not his eyes fallen on the picture, 
wanting in nothing but the expression 
which, possessed, would, as it were, in- 
due it with life and soul. 

That chance look was the straw of 
destiny that broke the even tenor of 
his life. 

So true it is that the fate of men, as 
of empires, depends on the most trivial 
circumstances. 

Had the drapery fallen then, when 
the artist was vascillating between 
right and wrong, and shrouded the 
painting in its folds, I believe Harold 
Desmond’s better self would have con- 
quered and this story never been told. 

As it was, that glance decided his 
next move and with it his subsequent 
fate. 

The wonder in Reata’s eyes at her 
sudden repulse had scarcely died out, 
when Harold turned to her with such 
a tender expression in his handsome 
gray ones that the blood rushed in a 
torrent to her brow. But there was a 
curious deadened sound in his voice 
that jarred the sweetness of the words 
he uttered and caused the girl to give 
him a swift, searching look. 

Harold saw his error, and holding 
his will and nature to the work he had 
set himself to do, met Reata’s upward 
gaze with one so ardent and full of 
passion that words seemed useless. 
He spoke them nevertheless, modulat- 
ing his tones to such lingering tender- 
ness that each word was in itself a 
caress, and that, too, when his heart 
was so calm that it never altered its 
beats for a second. 
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‘* Carina mia,” he said, and the in- 
tonations of his voice thrilled the girl 
to actual pain, ‘‘did you believe I 
could go on from day to day with the 
glamour of your loveliness ever before 
me and not come to love you fondly, 
dearly?” 

Doubt, amazement, a glad, sweet 
surprise swept over Reata’s face. 

‘Love me—me, Signor Desmond?” 
she faltered. 

‘‘Why not? What is there so mar- 
velous in my succumbing to the magic 
of black eyes?” Harold asked as he 
drew the unresisting girl close in his 
embrace, and thinking that after all it 
was not such difficult work to play at 
making love to one so beautiful, and 
he experienced a very pleasant sensa- 
tion as he watched the dark face flush 
and quiver beneath his touch. 

‘* You will try to love me, carina?” 

She was silent for a moment, then, 
carried away by the tide of long-sup- 
pressed love, caught his hands and 
clung to them with all the frank de- 
light of a child blended with the pas- 
sion of a woman. 

‘*Ah, the dear God answers our 
prayers sometimes! ” 

A radiant smile broke over her lovely 
face, her eyes shone with fire and sweet- 
ness and her cheeks glowed with a new, 
strange brightness. She stood with 
the silken amber robe she always wore 
when posing falling gracefully around 
her, while crimson roses gleamed inher 
dark hair and caught up the laces at her 
slender throat. Beautiful at all times, 
the tender glow shed by a new-found 
happiness only intensified her loveli- 
ness. Harold thought that never in his 
wildest dreams of beauty had the old 
Tuscan poet conceived aught so fair as 
this young girl. 

The opportunity for which Harold 
Desmond had so longed and sinned to 
bring about was within his grasp, and 
he seized it like the daring, reckless 
man he had become. 

With a cry of exultation he snatched 
his hands from Reata’s warm clasp, 
and catching up his brush began put- 
ting some rapid strokes to the pictured 
face. 


The girl started and looked wonder- 
ingly at him, but though she was con- 
scious of having been again repulsed, 
she failed to interpret his emotion and 
its changes. 

She watched him as he painted, turn- 
ing on her with every successive stroke 
of the brush a look that sent the blood 
leaping through her veins, but which 
at the same time puzzled her. 

At length Harold threw down his 
brush and a cry of rapturous delight 
rang through the studio as he gazed 
upon his painting. Hehad caught the 
ecstatic expression of the girl’s face, 
and in every detail was his work now 
perfect. 

Yes, Desmond’s fondest dreams were 
realized, but at what a cost! His 
heart was too elated then, however, to 
harbor one accusing thought. Not 
until later, when the delirium of rap- 
ture had spent itself and the hand of 
Nemesis lay heavy on him, did he 
realize how great hag been his sin, how 
just the expiation demanded. The 
mills of the gods grind slow as a gen- 
eral thing, but in Harold Desmond’s 
case they ground not only exceeding 
fine, but exceeding fast. 

‘* Carina mia, how shall I ever repay 
you for the share you have had in 
making ‘A Florentine Rose’ the thing 
of beauty it is?” 

He caught Reata’s hands and held 
them tightly as he looked at her with 
eyes full of frank gratitude, but with 
none of a lover’s passioninthem. He 
had played his vé/e to perfection while 
there was need for him so to do, but 
now that his end was attained he threw 
off his ‘‘lendings”’ promptly. 

He was anxious, moreover, that the 
scales should fall from Reata’s eyes. 

‘* How shall I repay you?” he re- 
peated. 

Reata raised her shy, happy eyes to 
his and said timidly: 

‘*Repay, signor? Ah, you have 
given me your love: what else in all 
the world can I wish for?” 


Desmond’s face darkened. He be- 


gan to realize that he had toyed with 
a woman’s heart in which the deepest 
and holiest emotions were stirring. 

















He looked at her wistfully for a mo- 
ment, then said abruptly: 

‘Love you, dear Reata, I certainly 
do, but only as I should love a little 
sister had I one. If my words have 
conveyed a deeper meaning, forgive 
me.” 

The girl started as if he had struck 
her. 

‘‘T do not understand,” she said in 
a low voice, passing her hand over her 
brow. ‘‘Can it be I have dreamed?” 

The words died on her lips, and her 
eyes as she raised them to his were 
full of agonized entreaty. 

Smothering an oath of self-execra- 
tion, Harold led her to a chair. 

‘‘Don’t take matters so seriously, 
dear Reata. Iam not worth one such 
look of misery. Listen.” 

Then, taking care to make no men- 
tion of Olive, Desmond told her of the 
temptation that had come to him that 
moonlight night, taking her form, and 
how he had struggled and fought and 
finally yielded to it. 

Reata listened quietly, her face 
bowed in her hands and so white and 
wan she might have been mistaken for 
a marble statue of despair. Once she 
moved as he told his story, when he 
placed his hand on her head, and then 
she shook off his touch as if it had 
been some stinging reptile. 

‘¢You think me a villain,” he went 
on deprecatingly, ‘‘ but I have been 
sorely tempted. Forget and forgive, 
Reata. Let us be friends again.” 

But the bowed figure did not move, 
and Desmond, as he watched her in pity, 
annoyance and contrition, yielded to a 
sudden impulse and said softly: 

‘“‘TIf I were free to give you my 
heart, my life, I would gladly do so, 
carina; but I love another.” 

The spell was broken. The statue 
glowed with life. 

‘You dare to tell me that! You 
are adding insult to the réle of trick- 
ery you have played so well! You, my 
father’s friend, whom he loved and 
trusted and whom I—God help me— 
trusted too!” 

She sprang to her feet, her splendid 
eyes blazing with fury, while her voice, 
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thrilling with its passionate intensity, 
rang through the room. 

*“*You are cruel, wicked, base to 
tamper with the foolish, unsuspecting 
heart of a poor girl just to carry out 
your own selfish ends; and I thought 
you—O God!—so good, so true!” 

Her voice broke, and she threw out 
her arms with a despairing gesture. 
Harold looked aghast. Was this 
woman, with a storm of passion sweep- 
ing over her, the little flower-girl 
whom he had chosen to serve his pur- 
pose, intending when that purpose was 
attained to dismiss her with ‘‘ bonbons 
and thanks?” 

He had prepared himself to stem a 
tide of angry, tearful reproaches, but 
not such a torrent of outraged feeling. 

‘* You have a right to reproach me,” 
he said humbly, while his face, alter- 
nately flushing and paling, told how 
each word she uttered stung him. 
‘*Whatever you may say I deserve; 
but, Reata, don’t judge me too harsh- 
ly—be merciful.” 

A wild laugh burst from the white 
lips. 

‘You were so merciful to me when 
day after day your words, your looks 
taught me to—to——” 

Her slender form tottered, and be- 
lieving she would fall, Harold threw 
his arms around her. 

‘* Don’t dare to touch me,”’ she cried, 
springing from him, ‘‘or I shall 
strangle you! Keep your caresses for 
the woman you say you love; and when 
you hold her in your arms be sure you 
tell her how base her lover is—how he 
played the trickster to the poor Italian 
model and mocked and shamed her 
with his softly spoken lies.” 

Her voice shook with passion and 
her eyes glittered with such unnatural 
luster that a vague, horrible dread 
flashed across the artist’s mind. The 
girl’s blood was hot and passionate. 
What if it should sweep her on to self- 
destruction ? 

‘For heaven’s sake calm yourself, 
Reata!” he entreated. ‘‘No, you 
shall not leave this room while your 
face wears that dreadful look.” 

He stepped to the door, toward which 
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she had made a quick move, and held 
her off. 

‘*Who shall stop me?” she cried 
fiercely, her wild laugh ringing through 
the studio. ‘‘Not you, Harold Des- 
mond!” 

Then, ere he could suspect her pur- 
pose, she wrenched her hands from his 
and struck him a heavy blow on his face 
that for the nonce blinded him. The 
next moment she darted by him and 
with swift, noiseless steps disappeared 
down the dark corridor. 


Olive Vernon, in happy ignorance of 
all that was transpiring in Harold’s 
studio, had passed the day in the church 
of Santa Croce. It was a vast moldy 
edifice, but rich in frescoes, and the 
young artist often came here to copy. 

She had been so engrossed in her 
work that the twilight was gathering 
solemn shadows in the silent build- 
ing when she laid aside her palette 
and brush and, passing down a low- 
vaulted aisle, entered a small chapel. 
It stood in a remote corner of the 
church and was approached by a single 
passage. Above its shrine hung a 
painting of the Mater Dolorosa. The 
face was exquisitely tinted and bore in 
its raised pleading eyes ‘‘the divine 
sorrow that has touched the world’s 
heart.” 

Olive had passed many a spare mo- 
ment before this painting, worshiping, 
not with a penitent’s heart, but with an 
artist’s adoration for beauty. It was 
to take another look at this that Olive 
now entered the chapel. 

It was so late that she had no 
thought of encountering any one, and 
was consequently startled to see a girl 
kneeling before the altar in an agony 
of weeping. 

She paused abruptly, instinctive deli- 
cacy forbidding her to intrude on such 
vehement grief. She was turning away, 
irresolute, when she heard these words 
spoken amid a storm of sobs that 
threatened to rend the delicate form: 

‘*Mary, mother, forgive my sin if I 
carry my sorrow to the river and hide 
it away so deep—so deep that none 
will ever know!” 


Olive started. The voice was fa- 
miliar. Where had she heard it? And 
that agonized appeal—had she inter- 
preted the words aright? She stood 
a second in doubt, then the truth 
flashed upon her. 

‘*Merciful heaven! it is Reata Sa- 
vellie—Harold’s beautiful model!” 

She sprang forward and laid her 
hand gently on the bowed head. 

‘*Reata, what has happened? 
are you weeping so bitterly?” 

With a sharp cry the girl staggered 
to her feet. 

Her cheeks and lips grew suddenly 
white as death and her eyes flashed 
with strange brilliancy. The long 
cloak she wore fell from her shoulders 
and displayed the robe of yellow silk 
she had worn when posing. Her neck 
and arms were bare and her long black 
hair hung in heavy masses around her. 

In the subdued light of the candles 
burning upon the altar she looked 
weird and unnatural. 

‘* You—you!” she cried, fastening 
her glittering eyes on Olive and shak- 
ing off the latter’s touch as if it hurt 
her. ‘‘Ah, I see it all now! You are 
in league with him. You are his— 
his * 

Her voice.quivered and broke, and 
with a despairing gesture she tottered 
and would have fallen had not Olive’s 
arm encircled her. 

From seeing nothing this poor child 
had come to see all. In that second of 
time her woman’s intuition told her this 
gentle Olive was she whom Harold 
loved, and she sickened and grew faint 
at the thought. Very tenderly Olive 
drew the girl to her side and whispered: 

‘* Tell me, dear Reata, what is troub- 
ling you? Trust me, carina, and I will 
help you if I can.” 

‘* No! no!”’ the girl cried. 
tell you nothing. 
blame, not he! 
foolish!” 

She spoke wildly, incoherently, and 
Olive heard her with a sharp contrac- 
tion of her heart. Had Harold any- 


Why 





‘$1 can 
It is I who am to 
I have been blind, 


thing to do with the girl’s despair? 
Was her lover the ‘‘ he” she sought to 
exonerate? 
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Impossible! Harold was so true, so 
honorable; and crushing her doubts 
she bent to soothe the trembling crea- 
ture. 

‘* Well, never mind. I will not urge 
you. Later, perhaps, you will tell me 
all about it. But I shall take you 
home with me to-night,” she continued, 
softly smoothing Reata’s dark hair, 
‘¢and send a message to your foster- 
mother so that she may not be trou- 
bled at your absence. No matter how 
great may be the sorrow that has be- 
fallen you, you should bear it. It is 
sinful and cowardly to wish to take 
your life, and I cannot trust you alone 
until I am quite sure you will not at- 
tempt such a dreadful thing.” 

The gentle rebuke fell on Reata’s 
heart like oil on troubled waters. She 
caught Olive’s hand and covered it with 
kisses. 

‘*Ah, you may trust me now, dear 
signorina. I promise by that which I 
hold most sacred, my father’s memory, 


never to hide my sorrow in the river. , 


But, carina mia, it is so hard to bear 
—so hard!” 

She threw her arms around Olive’s 
neck and wept like a broken-hearted 
child. 


The red mark left on Harold’s face 
by the blow dealt him still burnt and 
stung when he started in pursuit of the 
frenzied girl. His uppermost thought 
was that she would, in her passion and 
wild rage, release herself from her 
misery by some desperate act. Half 
beside himself with dread, he sought 
untiringly for her, but without success; 
and in his despair resolved to confide 
the whole affair to Olive. 

His way lay past the church of Santa 
Croce, and knowing it was one of 
Olive’s favorite haunts, it occurred to 
him that he might possibly find her 
within. 

There were a few worshipers in the 
edifice, kneeling before their favorite 
shrines, and here and there gleamed 
the altar lights, but for the most part 
the place was shrouded in darkness, 
and thus it was that the two girls were 
almost entirely alone in the church. 
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The cry of mingled joy and relief 
that burst from Harold’s lips as he 
stood on the threshold of the chapel 
and saw Reata told how terrible the 
burden that had been lifted from his 
heart. 

The scene that met his gaze was one 
that even in that supreme moment ap- 
pealed to his artistic eye and which his 
memory bore through life. 

The wax candles burning on the 
altar filled the chapel with a mellow 
light, and in its radiance the girls stood 
clinging to each other. 

Olive was dressed in some soft, del- 
icate-hued material which served to 
enhance her spirituelle loveliness and 
placed her in striking contrast to Reata 
with her gorgeous drapery and raven 
hair. 

The former might well have posed 
as a guardian angel on whose tender 
bosom wept a sorrowing child of clay. 

‘*Reata! Reata! thank God you are 
here!” 

At the first sound of Harold’s voice 
the girl staggered forward, uttering a 
low cry, and the next moment Des- 
mond’s arms were around her. 

This meeting had come upon him so 
suddenly that it shook his self-control, 
and regardless of Olive’s startled, 
pained look, he yielded to this outward 
manifestation of the inward delight he 
felt over his model’s safety and his 
own release from torturing fears. 

The suddenness of the act deprived 
Reata of all volition, and for one brief 
instant she lay in the artist’s embrace. 
Then, with flushed cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes, she tore herself away. 

‘* You are cruel,” she cried, ‘‘ to fol- 
low me here—to shame me before the 
signorina! ” 

She sprang to the curtained arch 
which served as a door to the chapel, 
but Olive intercepted her. 

‘*Do not keep me, dear lady! I 
cannot breathe in here with him. All 
my wicked thoughts are coming back. 
Oh, let me go; and I promise, by 
yonder sweet image of Mary mother, 
to go home to Carlotta. Believe me, 
carina, I will never do the thing you 
fear—you may trust me.” 
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She lifted her pleading, passionate 
face to Olive’s, disengaged the arms 
encircling her so tenderly and ran 
swiftly out of the chapel. 

Harold sprang to follow her, but an 
imperative gesture from Olive arrested 
him. 

‘¢Let heralone,” shecried. ‘‘I have 
just saved her from self-destruction, 
but I doubt my power to save her a 
second time. Harold, Harold, what 
have you done to that poor child?” 

In Reata’s presence Olive had sup- 
pressed all emotion save that one 
startled glance when Harold took the 
girl in his arms; but, all the same, a 
vague, sickening doubt had crept into 
her heart. The real truth never oc- 
curred to her; neither did she question 
Desmond’s honorable relations to his 
model. 

Her uppermost thought was—and it 
came to her with a spasm at the heart 
that was actual agony—that her lover 
had proved recreant and had bestowed 
his love on the dark-eyed Italian. 

And yet might she not be mis- 
taken in her conjecture? Reata had 
acted so strangely. What was there 
in Harold’s love to drive her to suicide? 
Why did his presence madden her? 
How she seemed to dread him—yet 
how soft and strange the light that had 
come into her eyes when she tried to 
exonerate him. What was the meaning 
of it all? 

**Olive!” 

‘*Well?”” Miss Vernon answered 
coldly, softly. 

‘*T have something to say to you; 
but oh, my love, it is bitter as death to 
look into your dear eyes and tell my 
shameful story. Let your heart plead 
for me as you listen.” 

Harold stood with his arm resting 
on the altar as he laid his heart bare to 
the woman he loved. 

He made no attempt at conceal- 
ment; resorted to no subterfuge to 
palliate his conduct. Every incident 
connected with himself and Reata was 
told unreservedly to the girl standing 
before him with her hands tightly 
clasped over her heart as if to ward off 
the horror falling upon it. 
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She did not interrupt him with re- 
proaches, but the white quivering face 
and hopeless sadness in its eyes told 
how deep his hand was driving the iron 
into her heart. 

When he finished there followed a 
moment’s silence; then a low cry broke 
from Olive as she bowed her face in 
her hands. 

The next instant Harold was kneel- 
ing at her feet, but before he could put 
out his arm to touch her she had sprung 
aside. 

**Don’t touch me!” she cried with 
trembling lips and heaving breast, 
‘“‘That girl stands between us! I 
could—I would forgive you if you had 
fallen truly in love with her; but such 
duplicity—such unparalleled systematic 
cruelty as you have practiced is un- 
pardonable.” 

She looked at him with a scornful 
intensity in her eyes terrible in one so 
young. 

He attempted to speak, but an im- 


* perious gesture silenced him, and his 


handsome face, grown white and hag- 
gard, bent lower as she spoke. 

‘*To pretend to love that poor girl 
so that you might transfer to your 
wretched canvas the radiance with 
which love glorified her face! It was 
the cruel, base act of a man lost to all 
sense of honor.” 

At her bitter reproach the blood 
rushed to his face. 

‘*T deserve all the obloquy you can 
cast upon me,” he said humbly. ‘‘I 
am all you say—perjurer, deceiver, the 
victim of my own inordinate ambition; 
but you will forgive me, Olive, for 
sake of the love that has never swerved 
in its allegiance to you.” 

‘* Are you telling me the truth?” 
Olive asked coldly. 

‘* For God’s sake don’t speak to me 
like that!” he cried in an agonized 
voice. ‘‘Oh, my love, my love, be 
merciful!” 

She looked at him wistfully—it was 
so hard to resist those pleading tones— 
and for one brief instant her heart 
cried out to her to forgive him. 

‘*Harold, Harold, why did you do 
it?” 
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He caught at her hand, but she 
waved him off. 

‘*No, it is all over between us—our 
sweet dream is ended—and there is 
nothing more to say but good-by.” 

He was at her feet again, clutching 
her dress with a hand of steel. 

‘Great God! you cannot mean that 
—any punishment -but that, my dar- 
ling! You do not mean it, Olive?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered sadly. ‘* Your 
love, your allegiance, belong to the 
girl whose affections you won and 
trampled on. I could never be happy 
as your wife knowing that you had 
broken her heart.” 

A sudden horror broke over Harold’s 
white face. He had been so confident 
of winning her forgiveness, so confident 
her love would prompt her to condone 
his sin, and now she was drifting out 
of his life; and at the thought his 
heart stood still with terror. For an 
instant he was speechless, then he 
raised his eyes to hers in passionate 
supplication. 

‘-Have you no pity?” he cried. 
‘Will you not stoop from the height 
of your sweet womanhood and forgive 
me ?” 

He looked at her with the hungry 
despair with which we watch those we 
love when death is near. 

‘Tell me,” he went on, ‘‘is there 
nothing I can do—no atonement I can 
offer—that will win your forgiveness?” 

Olive pressed her hand tightly over 
her heart as she answered: 

‘*You can atone, but it must be to 
Reata, not to me. Win her forgive- 
ness, then make her your wife.” 

‘‘Have you no mercy?” he cried 
fiercely, springing to his feet and seiz- 
ing her hands in his Hot clasp. ‘‘ Do 
you know what you are doing when 
you bid me marry that girl—you who 
are the one woman in the world to me, 
whose presence is infinite joy, whom I 
love passionately, strongly, jealously, 
and to lose whom will be as the bitter- 
ness of death? Olive, Olive, where is 


the love that once was so surely mine!” 

He was on his knees again, plead- 
ing in the old fond tones the girl found 
so hard to resist. 
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‘* My love?” she answered slowly’ 
while the pallor and anguish depicted 
on her face showed how keenly she 
suffered. ‘‘It is dead—slain by your 
own baseness! And now our farewell 
must be spoken. Perhaps in the fu- 
ture, when the bitterness of the pres- 
ent has passed, we may meet as friends; 
but for some time to come do not at- 
tempt to see me.” 

- His head was bowed in his hands, 
and he did not see the trembling one 
she held out to him. 

‘* Good-by and God bless you, Har- 
old. You will not think me cold and 
unforgiving when this false self has 
fallen from you; and in time you will 
win Reata and be happy in her love, 
while I 

Her voice quivered, and afraid to 
trust herself to say more, she suddenly 
bent down and kissed the dark bowed 
head, then raised the curtain and went 
swiftly away. 

Harold tried to speak, to call her 
back, but the words died on his lips, 
and in dumb despair he threw himself 
on the chancel floor and buried his 
face in his hands. 

Hour after hour passed and still he 
lay there, taking no note of time, with 
but one definite thought burning itself 
into his heart and brain. 

When at last he rose and groped his 
way out of the chapel the night had 
gathered chill and black, and only the 
distant choir chanting the ‘‘ Miserere”’ 
broke the silence and the gloom around 
him. 





Olive was not the woman to go about 
wearing her heart on her sleeve. In 
resigning her lover she had simply 
obeyed her strong sense of right, and 
in so doing took up the burden of duty 
and bore it faithfully and bravely. 

Still there were days and nights— 
nay years—of desolation, when her 
heart cried out passionately for all 
that it had lost and refused to be com- 
forted. 

She had not seen Reata since the 
interview in the chapel, and was grate- 
ful she was spared the trial of meeting 
her. Olive was too just to feel resent- 
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ment toward the girl, but she could 
not conquer the wish never to see 
again one who, however innocently, 
had come into her life and destroyed 
its peace and joy. Several weeks had 
elapsed, when one morning she received 
a letter and with it a carefully tied 
package. 

A low cry burst from her as she 
recognized the handwriting, and it 
was some time before she could com- 
mand her trembling fingers sufficiently 
to open and read it. 


When this reaches you, my lost love, 
I shall have left Florence forever. Life 
will be less unbearable, perhaps, when 
distance stretches between you and me 
and the dear dead old days. 

Reata goes with me as my wife. Does 
your heart, I wonder, give one extra 
throb to know I have done your bidding 
—that I have made the only atonement 
in my power, and that in so doing I have 
clasped hands with life-long misery ? 

She was not so easy to win, poor child, 
and the marvel is that she forgave me at 
all. The sudden death of her foster- 
mother and her own utter desolation did 
more than all my entreaties to induce her 
to cast in her lot with mine. 

I did not lie to her this time. I told her 
the bitter truth—that the best part of my 
life, my love, were yours, and would be 
even unto death. At first she resolutely 
refused to believe you had driven me from 
you, but later, when I succeeded in im- 
pressing her with the truth, her warm, im- 
pulsive blood took fire, and I had a diffi- 
cult task to restrain her from seeking you 
to plead for me. I shall take her away 
and be kind to her—that I swear—and, in 
the routine of drudgery I shall find to 
do, make the best of what is left to me of 
life; but, my darling, my darling, the 
horror and blackness of despair fall upon 
me as I think of the desolation of coming 
years. 

Good-by and God bless you, my pure, 
noble Olive. HAROLD. 


The letter fell from her hands and 
she burst into a flood of tears. Long 
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hours went over her before the awful 
pain clutching her heartedied away, 
leaving a dull sickening ache worse than 
the sharpest pangs. 

At length she unwrapped the pack- 
age, and acry of mingled admiration 
and dismay broke from her pallid lips 
as the glowing splendor of the fatal 
painting flashed upon her. 

A knife had been drawn through the 
face of the ‘‘ Florentine Rose” in such 
a manner as to utterly mar its beauty; 
and on the margin of the canvas were 
written two words—‘‘ Expiation”’ and 
‘* Forgive.” 


I spent last winter in Florence, and 
one morning as I wandered through 
the Royal Academy of Arts I met 
Harold Desmond and his wife—not 
Reata, but another, a fair and gentle 
woman with violet eyes and yellow hair. 

I knew then that fate had been kind 
at last to Harold and given him his 
heart’s desire. 

Six years before Reata had died in 
his arms, blessing him with her latest 
breath for all his tender care and kind- 
ness. When to do otherwise would 
have been to wrong his wife, he had 
put the woman he loved out of his life 
and as far as possible out of his 
thoughts. But when death released 
him he set himself resolutely to woo 
and win anew the woman who was all 
the world to him. 

Since then Harold's life has been 
one of deep tranquil happiness. No 
one questions now whether love or 
ambition be his greater passion. His 
wife is his idol, his inspiration, he says 
as he climbs onward and upward. 

The ‘‘heights”’ are not far distant, 
and when he shall have reached them 
it will be seen that Olive’s fair and 
noble face has inspired and crowned 
his work—not the dark, passionate one 
of ‘‘A Florentine Rose.” 











A HOLY STRATAGEM. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 


ALWAYS thought,” said Mrs. Han- 

na, tears springing to her eyes, 

‘*that Jack would have been the 
best of my children. He used to be 
when he was a little fellow. ‘There 
never was such a good boy as he was. 
And when he grew older he was just 
the same, so ready andwilling. Never 
cross and fretful as the others were. 
And generous! My! he’d have given 
his head away, Mrs. Day. And I nev- 
er had to ask him twice to run an er- 
rand for me. He was ready almost 
before the words were out of my mouth. 
And now a 

Mrs. Hanna’s lip quivered and her 
voice broke suddenly. The minister’s 
wife looked at her pityingly for a mo- 
ment, her gentle brown eyes full of 
sympathy. 

‘And now,” continued Mrs. Hanna 
with a sob, ‘‘he’s so different; so 
changed! It breaks my heart.” 

She began to cry. 

Mrs. Day did not attempt to check 
her. She let her weep for a little and 
then said quite cheerfully: 

‘‘Now, my dear, I wish, if you feel 
you can, you’d tell me all about it, and 
perhaps we can find a way out of the 
trouble. Itcan’t beso bad yet. Jack 
is young, and I don’t think he can have 
gone so far. astray that he couldn’t be 
reclaimed—if one went about it in the 
right way.” 

‘*Right way!” echoed Mrs. Hanna 
with a note of bitterness in her voice. 
“Right way! Why, do you think I 
haven’t tried all ways? I’ve done 
everything. When I first found he 
was going with those awful men—that 
was about a year ago, I guess—I thought 
it would have killed me. But I made 
up my mind I’d save my son if I had 
to talk until my tongue wore out. And 
I didtalk. I talked kindly and I talked 





sternly and I tried argument and I tried 
even threats. 


I threatened to tell his 





father. Every night I sat up for him; 
and I didn’t care how late it was, I'd 
always see him before he got into his 
room. And then I’d remonstrate with 
him and ask him if he thought that was 
a proper time to be coming home, and 
he wouldn’t answer a word. He'd 
grown just so sullen. And later he 
got so he’d scarcely speak to me at’ 
all. And now he just goes in and out, 
and if he does open his lips it’s only 
to—to—swear at something, and last 
night he came home—oh, Mrs. Day, 
my boy came home drunk, and when I 
was getting him to bed a pack of cards 
fell out of his pocket. And—-what 
shall Ido? What shallI do? I'll Aave 
to tell his father now, and that'll be 
the end, for Tom wouldn’t have a son 
in his house who’d drink and gamble, 
and there’ll be an awful scene. And 
Jack will go away and then it will all 
be misery. What shall I do? What 
shall I do?” 

For a moment Mrs. Day did not re- 
ply. Then she said quietly: 

‘*Of course it’s difficult for you, poor 
dear. But bad as it is, it isn’t past 
help by any means. First of all, you 
won't tell your husband. I hope you 
won’t tell your husband.” 

Mrs. Hanna murmured  brokenly 
amid her tears: 

‘*T must, oh! I must.” 

‘*No,”’ went on Mrs. Day, disregard- 
ing her, ‘‘I hope you won't tell his 
father.” 

‘Not tell his father!”” stammered 
Mrs. Hanna, awaking aghast to the 
realization that Mrs. Day was suggest- 
ing a course of concealment—the min- 
ister’s wife was suggesting a course of 
concealment—to her that, to her rigid 
sense, appeared to be almost unright- 
eous. 

‘Not tell his father? Why, Mrs. 
Day, what cam you mean? Of courselI 
must tell his father.” 
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‘*T don’t see that,” responded Mrs. 
Day. ‘‘ But I do see that just now 
you have got to be very careful, to act 
very wisely, or you will lose your son. 
You mustn’t let him be harshly treat- 
ed. He must not lose his self-respect. 
a 

‘*As though a boy who has done 
what he has had any self-respect,” 
moaned Mrs. Hanna. 

Mrs. Day went right on: 

‘¢ He must not be made to feel that he 
is cast off. Yousay that yourtelling Mr. 
Hanna’ will cause an open rupture be- 
tween him and Jack. Remember that if 
Jack leaves your house you have lost 
your last hold on him, your last shadow 
of influence. As it stands, you may 
think you have little enough, though I 
feel sure it isnot so, but then you would 
have none. Jack is of a sensitive na- 
ture. He is easilyled. It is unfortunate 
that he happened to ‘fall among 
thieves,’ but it is not necessarily fatal. 
What you must do is to put nothing 
in the way of his reclamation. If he 
wishes to reform he must not be held 
back by the consciousness of open dis- 
grace. Let us give him every chance. 
Let us tell no one of what has hap- 
pened. . Let us act as though it had 
never been.” 

Mrs. Hanna’s tears had dried on her 
cheeks. She had forgotten to wipe 
them away in her bewilderment at 
what she heard. That any one—that 
the minister’s wife above all—should 
be suggesting to her what appeared to 
be a compromise between right and 
wrong. To her, who had never yet 
recognized shades—to her to whom the 
truth was ‘‘the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth,” and what 
was other than this in any particular 
must of necessity be false. If some- 
thing in her bosom tugged at her heart- 
strings and pleaded for her son, that 
was a sinful instinct that must be 
crushed because it was contemptible, 
because it meant the countenancing of 
evil, and what was evil she must re- 
pudiate even if it be in her own son. 
How could she shield Jack without sac- 
rificing her own integrity? If she re- 
frained from telling his father she 
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would not be telling the whole truth, 
In other words, according to her rea- 
son, she would be lying. 

‘** No,” said Mrs. Day to this, ‘‘ not 
at all. Don’t you think it’s better to 
withhold than to speak unkindly? I’m 
sure my husband would approve me 
here. We've both found that the most 
rigid means are not always the most 
effectual nor these only possible in 
rectitude. One can’t always be down- 
right. One must have tact. Some- 
times I think that tact (the right kind 
of tact) ought to have a place in the 
list of the virtues. One can gain so 
much good by it. We human beings 
are so different. We need such differ- 
ent treatment. We can’t all be led 
by the same string, and I don’t believe 
God ever meant we should be. Now, 
I’m pretty sure from what I know of 
Jack that he is not a boy one can drive. 
| 

But here Mrs. Hanna interrupted 
her with an eager exclamation. 

‘*Goodness gracious, Mrs. Day! 
drive! Well, I guess if I had to drive 
him to goodness— He ought to be 
anxious for it on its own account, and 
it almost seems to me that if he can’t 
see it in that light he might as well be 
let stay bad.” 

‘* Bad!” echoed Mrs. Day in her 
turn. ‘‘Jack isn’t bad. He’s only 
foolish. And so far as one’s not being 
led to goodness is concerned, why, 
Mrs. Hanna, if it weren’t for that very 
necessity we'd all be saints. Every 
day we live we’re being urged and 
coaxed and led toward goodness and 
away from temptation by the most 
patient and tender means. Don’t you 
see it in your own experience? Do 
you think we have enough virtue in us 
to go of our own accord? Oh, dear, no! 
Now what I want to prove to you is 
that it is not only not wrong, but that 
it is positively right, for us to try to win 
Jack over by what my husband would 
call ‘a holy stratagem.’ At any rate, 
will you let me try? I promise to 
take all the blame on my shoulders.” 

Mrs. Hanna wavered. She ardently 
desired the end, but she distrusted the 
means. 














‘‘It doesn’t seem to me right,” she 
protested. ‘‘It doesn’t seem to meas 
if the sort of goodness one would gain 
in such roundabout ways would be 
worth much. But youcan try. Only 
I feel so fearfully responsible in not 
telling his father.” 

A couple of nights later Jack Hanna 
let himself into the house, as was usual, 
very gently, but, as was not usual, long 
before midnight. Hetrod very softly, 
but his mother heard him enter and 
stood ready to meet him at the head 
of the stairs, clad in her dressing-gown 
and knitted slippers. 

‘*Oh! hello, mum!” whispered the 
young fellow. ‘‘ You up again? By 
the way, Mrs. Day sends her love to 
you.” 

‘*Mrs. Day?” 

‘*VYes. Shesays don’t forget to send 
around for those what-you-call-’ems she 
promised you. Hoop-skirt patterns or 
something. But anyway iM 

‘‘Where did you see Mrs. Day?” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Hanna, taking her 
hand from the baluster rail and moving 
a step nearer her son. 

‘*Oh, didn’t I tell you? She wanted 
me to take her to the Carters’, They 
had a whist party and she wanted to 
go, and Mr. Day couldn’t or wouldn’t 
orsomething. Anyway I took her and 
we had a daisy time.” 

‘* Whist,” said Mrs. Hanna in a re- 
pressed voice. 

‘*Yes, whist,” repeated the young 
man. ‘‘And whist! or you'll wake the 
pater. Good-night, mum.” 

He passed before her and closed 
himself into his own room. 

The next day Mrs. Day told Mrs. 
Hanna that Jack had distinguished 
himself at the Carters’. 

‘They just delight in him. They 
think he is so bright and clever and 
they wondered why they had never 
met him before. Mrs. Carter asked 
him to call and he is going, I believe. 
I’m glad. The Carters are such fine 
people and Hilda is charming. She 
plays very well. She and Jack had 
quite a musical discussion. He doesn’t 
like some composer she adores. She 
Says it’s because he doesn’t know him 
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well enough to be able to judge. Jack 
grew quite worked up about it!”’ 

‘*T guess there are few composers 
Jack doesn’t know about,” said his 
mother with a spark of pride. 

‘*Yes, so I thought,” assented Mrs. 
Day calmly. ‘‘Isaidso, in fact. And 
to prove it he and Hilda are coming to 
dine with me next Wednesday night, 
and Hilda is to be convinced that his 
feeling isn’t one of ‘prejudice, but of 
conviction.’ I believe that is how he 
putit. Fancy! Conviction regarding 
a composer! But they were so in 
earnest you'd have supposed ’twas a 
creed.” 

‘“‘And you let them? You didn’t 
tell them they might be better em- 
ployed? You permitted them to talk 
about their conviction as though it 
concerned a vital question? Oh, Mrs. 
Day, I’d rather have it right out with 
Jack. This seems to me like wasting 
time. I don’t see how all this is going 
to bring him to salvation. ’ 

‘* Let me try a bit longer,”’ pleaded 
Mrs. Day. ‘‘Why, I haven’t fairly 
begun yet.” 

And with this Mrs. Hanna was forced 
to rest content. 

She saw Jack dress for Mrs. Day’s 
dinner on the appointed night. She 
met him in the hall when he returned. 
She learned that Hilda Carter had com- 
pletely won him over to her way of 
thinking, and that, after all, he hadn’t 
known what splendid music it was. 
That now, since he did know, he 
couldn’t rest till he heard more, and to 
that end he was going to the Philhar- 
monic concert the next night; that 
Hilda had got him to sing; that she 
liked his voice, and that she had ex- 
tracted a promise from him to sing 
next month at the church sociable. 

‘*T said I would, and I’m going to 
take up my lessons again, for I don’t 
want to make a mix of it before all you 
good people. Sorry, but you'll have 


to put up with my chirruping again, 
mum,” he said. And he actually kissed 
her good-night. 

After that Mrs. Hanna could guess 
with tolerable accuracy where Jack had 
He had 


been spending his evenings. 
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his cheery, communicative nights and 
his moody, reticent ones. And these 
served to report him more faithfully 
than he would have believed or per- 
haps desired, for we all have our little 
reserves in spite of ourselves, and are 
not always anxious to have our moods 
revealed. 

At first the nights of cheery commu- 
nicativeness were the exception, but 
gradually they grew more and more 
frequent as the young man was drawn 
more and more into the society of pure 
women and honorable men, and by and 
by the others ceased entirely, and if 
Mrs. Hanna had any ground for com- 
plaint against her son it was not the 
company he kept. He attended church 
service regularly every Sunday, but his 
mother looked on this askance. 

‘*He doesn’t go for the church’s 
sake. It’s because he knows he'll see 
Hilda Carter there,’’ mourned she. 

Mrs. Day laughed. 

‘It’s a bit hard on the minister's 
wife to be told that folks attend her 
husband’s church for reasons with 
which his preaching has nothing to do. 
But never mind, so long as he comes. 
Later, perhaps, his motive will be 
simpler. We can wait. And if we 
can wait in 

Her pause was eloquent. Mrs. Han- 
na made no reply. She had come to 
consult Mrs. Day about the costume 
Jack was to wear at an impending ex- 
hibition of ‘‘ Living Pictures.” 

‘* You know all about such matters,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I never was concerned 
in anything of the kind before. In my 
day young people weren’t always hav- 
ing to be entertained. We went to 
church and prayer-meeting and that 
was the end of it. But now it’s either 
fairs or suppers or something the whole 
livelong time. But I must say I’m 
sorry he and Hilda Carter are going to 
be in the same tableau. I’m afraid 
it will make gossip. Mrs. Danielson 
told me yesterday that they were en- 
gaged.” 
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‘** Did you tell that to Jack?” asked 
Mrs. Day with a flicker of amusement, 

‘*Yes. Of course. I thought I 
ought. I feel it’s only right I should 
give him a hint of what’s being said so 
he can stop it. Of course he can’t 
break with Hilda all at once, but he 
might gradually stop going there. 
That sort of thing can’t be done ab- 
ruptly; one has to use tact and discre- 
tion. Yes, Mrs. Danielson told me, 
quite as though it were an open secret, 
that they were engaged.” 

‘* What does Jack say ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

But Jack did say something. He 
said it to Hilda herself. 

‘*Oh, by the way, what do you 
think? Mrs. Danielson has told my 
mother that we were engaged.” 

‘* Were?”’ laughed Hilda to hide her 
embarrassment. 

‘*No, I mean are,” replied Jack 
bluntly. 

‘* That was thoughtful of Mrs. Dan- 
ielson to inform your mother. Well, 
of course you told Mrs. Hanna that it 
was not so. That our feeling for each 
other was merely a friendly one.” 


‘*No, I didn’t. You see, I couldn’t 
tell her that, because it isn't. I mean 
mine isn’t.” 


Hilda reddened. 
‘‘You only think that,” she said in 
a matter-of-fact sort of tone. 


‘‘What? Thatmineisn’t? Oh, no, 
I know it. What I do think is that 
yours zs. It makes me miserable.” 


‘*T don’t want to make you miser- 
able ” ventured Hilda. 

And even after this, after they were 
engaged, Jack went to church. It 
caused his mother to wonder, for now 
her idea that his attendance was sim- 
ply for the sake of Hilda was dis- 
proved. He could see her whenever he 
wished. 

It was difficult of belief, but certain 
it was that Mrs. Day had triumphed. 
Heaven had smiled on her “holy 
stratagem.” 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN. 


BY Y. AOKI 


HE Land of the Rising Sun is 
changing and progressing. Thir 
ty years ago the policy of Japan 

was to shut herself in from the rest of 
the world and have no intercourse with 
other nations. To-day her ports are 
open to all civilized nations and she 
welcomes all people from whom she 
may learn. 

Though occupying a comparatively 
limited area, Japan was once divided 
into some three hundred small prov- 
inces, each having its autocrat and each 
constantly at war with one another. 
To-day Japan stands united as a nation, 
gaining strength and power as the 
years goon. The small sailing-boats, 
carriages and horses which thirty years 
ago were the only means of travel have 
given place to the modern steamship, 
steam and electric cars and all the more 
modern methods of locomotion. 

This quick absorption of new ways 
may to some extent account for the 
rather chaotic and perhaps disorderly 
state of affairs in social matters and in 
the observances of holidays. The old 
customs are gradually being lost in the 
new, and the almost unconscious blend- 
ing of the two is sometimes ridiculous. 

To know Japan and her people in 
their essence means to go back in her 
history to thirty years ago or else to 
seek information in the smaller interior 
towns where the influence of western 
civilization has not penetrated deeply. 

Among the holidays of Japan New 
Year’s Day is the first in order of time 
and importance and may be rightly 
called the Christmas Day of Japan, for 
it resembles in many ways that day as 
observed by Christian nations. Both 
come in winter, both are essentially 


religious in their origin and both are 
the chief holiday of civilized nations. 
In every way the annual birthday of 
the year is the happiest, most joyous 
and most sacred day of the year. 





‘*Be clean and pure” is the first 
and last of Japanese commandments. 
‘* Purity is piety and cleanliness is di- 
vine” is the essence of Japan’s dog- 
mas. 

To begin the new year in cleanliness 
and purity is the full meaning of New 
Year’s Day observances to the Japa- 
nese. Considerable time is necessary 
to properly prepare for this holiday, so 
the month of December is the busiest 
one of the year. Every housekeeper 
devotes her time to house-cleaning. 
In wealthy families all the mats, which 
correspond to American: carpets and 
rugs, are replaced by new ones. A 
day in'the latter part of December is 
set apart and called ‘‘dirt-cleaning 
day.” Every member of each family 
is busily engaged on that day in thor- 
oughly cleaning the house. When this 
is done the choice bric-a-brac and heir- 
looms are taken from the storehouse 
which is attached to the rear of the 
houses occupied by well-to-do people 
and brought into the newly cleaned 
house. 

Next comes the important question 
of new clothing for the occasion, which 
is the ambition of every one, rich and 
poor alike. So strong is this desire 
that many of the poor people begin 
saving all the money possible early in 
the year, often doing extra work to 
obtain the necessafy sum to have new 
clothing on New Year’s Day. 

All accounts with tradesmen are set- 
tled at the end of the year, and every 
effort is made to finish all business 
with the close of the year. Even in 
the schools special efforts are made to 
close up any particular line of study 
in which the students may be engaged, 
so that a new start may be made with 
the new year. Every one is busy and 
the more busy as the old year draws 
toa close. Then comes New Year's 
Eve, or, as the Japanese call it, ‘‘ the 
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transpassing eve,’’ meaning the trans- 
passing from the old year to the new. 

The last meal of the old year con- 
sists mainly of macaroni, signifying 
doubtless that the old year passes 
away as smoothly as the slender sticks 
of macaroni are swallowed. Early in 
the morning of the first day of the new 
year the streets are filled with people 
moving rapidly, each with a coal of 
fire. This fire is taken from the altars 
of the temple of their guardian gods 
to their homes for the purpose of start- 
ing a new fire in the family stove. 
Mochi, meaning hope, which is pre- 
pared from rice, is brought out and as 
soon as the holy fire from the temple 
altar ignites the material in the house- 
hold stove, the mochi is cooked and 
eaten and then the great holiday truly 
begins. . 

In their new clothing the people 
flock to the temples to thank the gods 
for past blessings and to invoke their 
services for the year just beginning. 
At the conclusion of this ceremony 
they return to their homes to receive 
New Year’s calls or themselves call on 
acquaintances. I say acquaintances, 
for their calling is not confined to 
friends, for in the exuberance of good 
feeling even a chance acquaintance is 
remembered. 

This visiting often goes on for a 
week. The callers are offered a cup 
of wine or, if it is preferred, a cup of 
tea with some kind of candy. A few 
sips of the wine or tea with a bit of the 
candy or fruit which may be offered, 
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courteous bowings and a few words of 
cheer and good wishes for the new 
year, and the caller departs for the 
next house on his list. 

If the streets of Japan are beautiful 
ordinarily, this beauty is greatly en- 
hanced by the decorations for New 
Year’s Day. The people are more gor- 
geously dressed, all of their clothing is 
new and each one gives him or herself 
up to the spirit of the occasion. 

On either side of the entrance to 
every house is a heap of white sand 
with a bundle of fresh green bamboo, 
pine trees and plum trees—signs of 
good luck. The front of every house 
is decorated with oranges and artisti- 
cally arranged pieces of rice straw—a 
sign of purity. The houses or stores 
of business are draped with curtains, 
each bearing a trade-mark or coat of 
arms. The soldiers put on their best 
uniforms and weapons and_proud- 
ly walk the streets. Boys and girls, 
and especially the girls, are in their 
best clothing and on their best be- 
havior. 

The days of the first week in the 
new year are given up to the pleasure 
described, especially the calling on 
each other. The evenings, however, 
are given over entirely to games, in 
which both old and young participate. 
The favorite game is played with cards 
and is called ‘‘picked up.” It is an 
innocent exciting game, but orderly, 
and constitutes almost entirely the 
amusement of the evening in Japanese 
homes during holidays. 











PHATON. 


A TALE OF ROMAN MYTHOLOGY FOR GIRLS AND Boys. 


BY S. JESSE BLOCK, 


POLLO was god of medicine and 
music. In addition to this, it 
was his daily duty to guide the 

chariot of the sun in its course across 
the heavens. Afar off in the distant 
east stood his magnificent palace. 
This splendid edifice was famous for 
its dazzling beauty and grandeur. Its 
huge columns were of shining gold and 
brightly polished bronze, at the tops of 
which were wreaths of purest ivory. 
The great doors of the palatial court 
were of sparkling silver, on which were 
carved the figures of the horses of the 
sun. Upon the walls and ceiling of 
the immense court Vulcan, the god of 
fire, had wrought the most beautiful 
engravings: there was heaven and the 
home of the gods; earth, with its men 
and women in cities and towns; and 
most remarkable of all, the sea with its 
waves and storms, the nymphs making 
merry and riding on the backs of sport- 
ive dolphins, 

Here in this handsome house, at- 
tended by the seasons, the years, the 
hours and the days, sons and daughters 
of old Father Time, sat Apollo playing 
sweet music on his golden harp, await- 
ing the break of day, when he must 
mount his chariot and drive the horses 
of the sun through the clouds. 

As he sat upon his couch in contented 
ease he beheld his dearly beloved 
son Pheton mounting the steep incline. 
Though pleased, Apollo was very much 
surprised to see his son at such a time. 
The young man hesitated and looked 
so downcast that his father was much 
concerned, and with many protestations 
of affection bade him approach and 
confide the cause of the sorrow that 
had impelled him to make the long 
journey to the palace. 

It appears an enemy to Pheton, 
whose name was Epaphus, had pro- 
claimed that Clymene, Phzton’s mother, 





was a pretender and that her son was 
not the child of Apollo at all, as she 
proudly declared. So Pheton, ag- 
grieved and troubled by this imputa- 
tion as to the immortal parentage of 
which he was proud, hastened to his 
father for a denial of the insinuation. 

Apollo was quite disturbed when he 
heard his son’s narrative; he vehe- 
mently declared that the charge of 
Epaphus was false and that the young 
man was indeed his son. He told the 
delighted Phzton the great regard and 
affection he had for him. He even 
urged his son to test his fatherly love, 
and as a proof he swore by the River 
Styx, the dark,dismal river that flowed 
in Hades and by which the gods swore 
their inviolable oaths, that any request 
Phzton might make he would instantly 
grant, be it what it may. 

Pheton was highly pleased. After 
a moment’s hesitation he boldly de- 
manded the privilege of driving the 
horses of the sun across the heavens 
for one entire day. Apollo was dum- 
founded. No god or man had ever 
dared to make such a request before. 

‘* My son,” he spoke, ‘‘I have given 
you my irrevocable promise to grant 
any wish you name, but in this above 
all things I beseech you do not persist. 
Youare but mortal. Takeheed. The 
request you make immortal and all- 
powerful Jove would not presume to 
ask,”’ 

And the father continued his warn- 
ings and pleadings. He told Phzton 
of the danger of the task; the natu- 
ral fierceness of the horses and the 
flames bursting from the chariot; the 
weird and awful forms of the zodiac, 
the Ram, the Bull, the Lion and the 
Scorpion, which always affrighted even 
those ferocious steeds. 

But Pheton was stubborn and in- 
sisted. He declared that this gift was 
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the only means of disproving the 
aspersions on his birth. Apollo had 
rashly given a promise which bore no 
retraction, and observing his son still 
obstinate, he took him to where stood 
the chariot, the wonderful masterpiece 
of Vulcan, The first pale light of 
Aurora the dawn had now begun to 
glow, so the spirited horses were led 
forth, fed with ambrosia, the food of 
the immortals, and hitched to the 
chariot. 

Pheton gleefully surveyed the hand- 
some equipage. Joyously he mounted 
and took thereinsinhis hands. Apollo 
sprinkled his son’s body with ointment 
to secure for him protection from the 
scorching flames, and having been fully 
advised and admonished which course 
to take, Phzton waved farewell to his 
father and off the steeds started. 

Suddenly the horses began to plunge 
and snort; something seemed wrong. 
The weight was too light for those 
flying steeds; the restraint too little; 
the hand that held the reins too feeble. 
It seemed as if the chariot were empty, 
as if no one were at the helm. In- 
stantly this was felt, off they dashed 
at aterrific speed, when, as he happened 
to turn, Phzton saw he was being carried 
out of the course and directly toward 
the frightful Scorpion. With all his 
might he strove to assert his power, 
but in vain. Then he trembled and in 
fear let fall the reins. Relieved of all 
restraint the horses now dashed away 
from the course. Suddenly the Bear 
reared his head inthe north and a 
little further off the dreadful dragon 
and fierce Lion appeared. Overcome 
with mingled horror and consternation, 
Pheton sank helpless on the floor of 
the chariot. 

On, on rushed the horses ; now far 
up in the sky—now almost along the 
very ground; to the northward, then 
far to the south again, belching forth 
fire and flame. Mountains were blast- 
ed, rivers were dried up, fields devas- 
tated. The fertile plains of Lydia 


were converted into a desert waste de- 





void of all vegetation. The fair people 
of Ethiopia were so badly burned that 
ever thereafter their skin retained the 
dark and swarthycolor. Ruin and ter- 
ror followed the path of the fiery char- 
iot. Even afar down in the infernal 
regions the awful heat was felt. Mount 
Olympus itself, the sacred home of the 
immortals, was ablaze. Neptune hid 
himself in the ocean’s depths and trem- 
bled lest the sea be dissolved into va- 
por. The globe would have been de- 
stroyed by fire had not mother earth, 
viewing the distress inflicted on her 
helpless children, appealed to Jupiter 
for redress and pity, that the all-pow- 
erful father of the gods save her from 
certain destruction. 

Jupiter heard her in amazement. 
In all haste he mounted the highest 
peaks of the clouds. Then he cast his 
bolts of lightning and rolled the 
mighty thunder and sent cool, refresh- 
ing rain down on the parched earth. 
Raising himself high on the rugged 
edge of a cloud he hurled at Phe- 
ton a fearful bolt. Headlong he fell 
flaming from the sky, down, down in- 
to the regions of Pluto, the realms of 
the dead. 

The runaway horses trembled when 
they heard the voice of Jove the 
thunderer. Withthe speed of a whirl- 
wind they retook the course and _has- 
tily reached their journey’s end. 
Apollo, incensed and angered at his 
steeds and full of sorrow for his son’s 
death, hid himself in his palace and 
refused to come forth. For several 
days the world remained in utter 
darkness and night. All the gods es- 
sayed to console the grief-stricken 
father. They urged him to consider 
the misery already afflicted on man- 
kind and the additional woe that must 
befall if denied the light and nour- 
ishing heat of the sun, until at length, 
with the sympathies of all the immor- 
tals and at Jove’s express command, 
Apollo mounted his chariot and the 
sun once again poured his beneficent 
rays upon the earth. 
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REVIEW OF FASHIONS, 
HIS is the season par excellence 
for teagowns. They are easy, 
comfortable, warm and elegant— 
so elegant, indeed that they can be worn 
even for dinner when no important 
guests are expected, and I have seen 
such beauties lately that I must de- 
vote a few words specially to them. 

One is of a pale dubarry satin, lined 
with soft, warm material which ren- 
ders itimpervious tocold. It is made 
tightly fitting at the back, but the front 
is full and loose. A ribbon around 
the neck, however, has ends long 
enough to be crossed over the bust 
in front and then to be carried to 
the back, where it is tied in long 
rows and ends, which fall to the edge 
of the skirt. The sleeves are im- 
mense and terminate at the elbow, 
where they are trimmed with a flounce 
of white lace. Another frill of the 
same lace falls over the shoulders 
from the neck. 

Another is of soft, butter colored 
twill silk, also warmly lined. It is 
made with a Watteau plait at the 
back, but the front is a semi-fitting 
Princess shape. It is trimmed all 
round with gold guipure insertion— 
that is, in gold passementerie or em- 
broidery, imitating a guipure pattern. 
A frill of gold colored guipure falls 
over the shoulders and edges the bot- 
tom of the full and baggy sleeves. 

Young ladies—for whom a tea gown 
would be “ant soit peu too néglige— 
have very pretty tea-jackets prepared 
forhome wear, when tired of the ever- 
lasting blouse. They are made of rich 








cashmere, lined with soft silk, or of 
some pretty colored surah. They are 
left open in front to show a rich 
chemisettee of lace or silk embroid- 
ery beneath. A ribbon is tied round 
the waist and another ribbon to match 
is tied round the neck. Full sleeves, 
trimmed with lace. Altogether they 
resemble blouses, but are longer in 
the skirt and are made of richer ma- 
terials, being intended exclusively for 
home wear. They can be worn with 
the richest as with the plainest skirt. 
One which I have recently seen was of 
soft geraneum surah, and was worn 
over a white lace skirt, lined with the 
same color. 

In make, skirts remain the great 
question which is still puzzling our 
dressmakers; one house is trying over- 
skirts looped up @/a Greek on one side. 
Another prefers the Gretchen style— 
that is, a skirt only slightly looped up 
over one hip, and disclosing but very 
little of the underskirt. The latest 
attempt in overskirts, however, is a 
skirt open and crossed in front, like 
a shawl, over an underskirt trimmed 
with lace flounces. 

In one respect all skirts are alike— 
that is they are tremendously wide at 
the bottom, and sometimes they are 
equally wide at the top but not al- 
ways. 

Collars are as large assleeves. You 
can have no idea of their size. They 
are tremendous—almost as large as 
capes. They are made in lace (some- 
times lined with velvet) and also in 
chiffon. 

Velvet bodices are still in vogue and 
nothing looks prettier with a black or 
67 
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pearl skirt than a colored velvet bo- 
dice trimmed with lace. 

Stout ladies should not attempt this 
mode of dress for velvet has the effect 
of making one’s form look large. Sat- 
in on the contrary has the opposite ef- 
fect, as also does cloth, especially if 
not lined. 





FIGS I 


Sleeves are still exceedingly large. 
The ballroom sleeve is liked by slender 
women but stout figures look best in 
the full drooping sleeve, which is 
equally fashionable. 

Ladies who ride bicycles and cannot 
wear stays, however short they may 
be, wear drassiéres copied from the 
First Empire. They just support the 





bosom, and are laced in four eyelet 
holes at theback. Their long pointed 
ends are then crossed and brought for- 
ward, where they are again buttoned 
together. A whalebone in front and 
two at the back alone are required. 
This drassiére also makes a very nice 
support for the figure for home wear 


AND 2. 


under dressing-gown or even a tea- 
gown. 

For evening and all ceremonious 
toillettes silk has the preference over 
every other material. Brocades, bro- 
catelles, brochés, damaskes, pékins, 
pompadours, ottoman, tafft as, satin 
(plain, brocaded and chiné) and suz- 
ette for young people. When striped 

















the stripes are immense; when flower- 
ed, the flowers are huge. Everything 
is big just now in fashion. Moiré is 
still in favor, and there is a new ma- 
terial called ‘‘Crocodile” which is gain- 
ing favor with the ladies. 

Young ladies have a rich choice be- 
tween navy crape, satin muslin, Tryme 
silks, embroidered crape, diamond 
muslin and crystal gauze (a most love- 
ly and brilliant material for evening 
wear). There are also pompadour 
gauzes and pékins. 

In velvet there is the ‘‘Bar”’ velvet, 
the ‘‘Lozenge” velvet or moiré, the 
‘‘Frized” velvet and the chiné velvet. 

In colors we have green, violet, cher- 
ry, lavender, blue-bell, navy blue, 
bronze, maroon, plum and grey in 
every shade. 

In trimmings, buttons are very large 
and very handsome, and in style they 
imitate the ‘‘Renaissance.” Old silver 
and brass are losing favor, though they 
still may be seen, but a little smaller 
than last year. 

Braiding of every description may 
be used in profusion on all woollen ma- 
terials, and there is a very pretty 
moiré ribbon, edged with chenille, 
which may take the peace of braid on 
more elegant costumes. 


DON’T BE DOWDY. 


BOVE all things avoid being 
‘‘dowdy.”” Take care of your 
clothes; put in the stitch in 

time and save nine. When you come 
in from a walk or at night, brush 
your clothes well and let dresses al- 
ways be hung up. Look over your 
dresses often, and by adding fresh 
braid, new buttons, bones and turn- 
ing in frayed edges you can often 
keep a dress looking fresh and nice. 
The edges of skirts often get shabby 
from mud and dust, and the color 
comes out of the material. This can 
be hidden by a row of braid. 

To those who really wish to make 
themselves look nice it is well to keep 
clothes especially for walking out. 
If you wear your best costume in doors, 
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sitting over the fire and doing various 
small things about the house, the 
freshness soon wears off and your 
dress does not so well bear the bright 
light of outdoor wear. This means 
a little trouble, but it is worth it. 
In choosing your clothes study what 
becomes you. Ina cheap material of 
a color that suits you, you will look far 
better than in a handsome dress of 
a color and style that does not. If 
you cannot have great variety in your 
attire, have your few dresses as good 
as can be afforded, and avoid what 
is conspicuous. 

Some people think that it is a piece 
of extravagance to have a dress espec- 
ially for wear at dinner or whatever the 
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FIG. 4. 


evening meal may be. It is nothing 
of the sort. Many an old summer 
dress or discarded party costume can 


be worn in the evening. It looks 
bright and nice and it saves your 
other dresses considerably. We know 


many people who always look well 
dressed, even on very small means, 
and they invariably adopt this plan. 
It is, besides, a nice refreshing thing 
to do, to take off the dress you have 
been wearing, and change it for an- 
other, and if the latter is thinner, it 
will be all the more suitable for the 
atmosphere of sitting rooms, which 
is always warm in the evenings. 
Small details carefully attended to pre- 
vent a dowdy appearance. Careinthe 
choice of gloves is an important matter. 
These should always fit well, and when 
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on the hand should be carefully but- 
toned. Many slovenly people’ only 
button one or two buttons, and the re- 
sult is very displeasing. Good glove 
are always the cheapest in the long 
run, and these can be taken care of by 
pulling them out when taken off, and 
not rolling them up into balls. Lay 
them flat and mend every tiny hole as 
you notice it. Needles called ‘‘glovers” 
are the best for mending gloves with, 
as they enter the kid easily and do not 
tear it. Keep old gloves for wearing 
in rainy weather, but let these always 
be mended and the buttons in order, 
Good, well-fitting boots enter largely 
into the art of being ‘well dressed. 
Often you see a nicely-dressed woman 
whose whole appearance is spoiled by 
her foot gear. Be careful if you wear 
buttoned boots or shoes that you re- 
place missing buttons. In millinery 
avoid all trimmings which are dust- 
traps, and do not wear limp feathers 
or shabby flowers. Fresh strings to a 
bonnet often do much towards renew- 
ing its youth, and a few new flowers or 
bows will do wonders. 

A mackintosh should form part of 
every woman’s wardrobe. If you get 
your dresses, etc., wet very often it 
spoils them. 

Have your hair well-dressed. Do 




















not wear old veils and shabby bits of 
finery, and put your clothes on neatly 
and carefully. Even if you cannot be 
handsomely attired, you can at least 
avoid being ‘‘dowdy.” 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTA- 
TIONS. 
Fic 1. Indoor toilet, made of crape 


cloth. The skirt material is pleated 
at the back and trimmed around the 
hem with wide passementerie. Full 
bodice gathered on to a circular yoke 
covered with guipure and cut rather 
lowround the neck; band of velvet 
round the waist, tied in a large bow in 
front. Full elbow sleeves, drawn in 
close to the arm by a wide band of 
guipure, forming two puffs. 

“s 

* 

Fic. 2. Long pelisse made of cloth 
braided round the hem of the skirt. 
The material is gathered on to a cir- 
cular yoke and drawn in to fit tightly 
at the waist. 

The yoke is hidden by four capes, 
each about an inch longer than the 
other, and all lined with silk. The 
upper cape is also braided round the 
edge and is made all in one with the 


high collar. Full sleeves, gathered 
into a narrow wristband, which is 
braided. 
* * 
* 
Fic. 3. Shows a stylish dress suit- 


able for a girl of twelve to seventeen 
years. Plaid wool in rich tones of 
dove, blue and gold is associated with 
plain dove colored silk and guipure 
lace. The plaid is cut on the bias, 
and adjusted over straight cut lin- 
ings of selicia. The deep cuffs are 
cut from the plain silk, also the belt, 
and prettily shaped revers, which is 
edged with the lace. 

This is a dainty mode and develops 
nicely in plain wools, ginghams or 


cambrics. 
* x 
* 


Fic. 4. Little girls coat made of 
mixed cheviot and edged with narrow 
bands of fur. The wide collar is cir- 
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cular at the back and slightly pointed, 
the edge covering the joining of the 
waist and skirts. The fronts are 
closed invisibly with heavy hooks and 
eyes. Hat of gold brown felt trimmed 
with tips. 


* x 
* 


Fic. 5. Double-breasted jacket, made 
of black beaver. The back is grace- 
fully shaped by well curved seams, 
which are strapped and _ stitched. 
Round the shoulders is a short cape of 
the material. Turn-down collar, faced 
with velvet and revers of material. 
Gigot sleeves, trimmed round the 
wrists with three straps. The front is 
ornamented with two rows of large 
buttons. 
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Fic. 6. Fancy apron made of fine 
lawn and trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace. A wide sailor shaped collar of 
lace set into the narrow lawn yoke. A 
V point of lace forms the apron bib, 
and dainty pockets and a deep frill 
finishes the bottom edge. Cream white 
lace and cream white India silk makes 
a pretty afternoon apron. 

— 

Fic. 7. Illustrates a good model for 
a little girl’s best dress. Over the 
short waist is arranged an elaborate 
shawl collar which is trimmed with lace 
and Mohair lace braid. A _ pretty 
shirred chimisette of silk is arranged 
around the neck. The full sleeves and 
skirt are trimmed with bands of the 
Mohair braid. By omitting the collar 
the model may be developed in wash 
fabrics for morning house dresses. 
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FIG. 8. 


Fic. 8. Pictures a stylish model for 
a young girl’s dress, which is suitable 
for a variety of dainty combinations. 
It is so simply made that description 
is unnecessary. 


* * 
K 


Fic. 9. A muff of cloth and velvet 
made with a frill on each side, which 
is edged with a narrow pleating of 
velvet; between tke frills and the cen- 
ter of muff (which is gathered) is a 
ruching of velvet; in the center of the 
muff is placed a large bow of velvet 
with a buckle in the center, and two 
ends going across the front. 

i 


Fic. 10. Theater muff made of silk, 
gathered up on each side to form a frill, 
edged with two rows of narrow ribbon 
velvet. The left side of the muff is 














trimmed with a full bow and ends of 
ribbon velvet, in the centre of which 
nestle two unmounted roses. 





Fic. 11. A dainty bertha, to be made 
of white or colored chiffon. It falls in 
two points to the waist, and the fullness 
at the throat is gathered under a twisted 
string of fine pearl beads. 

* 
* 

Fic. 12. Young ladies’ costume made 
of navy blue cheviot, finished with ma- 
chine stitching and fancy metal but- 
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tons. The skirt is cut very wide round 
the foot and the top is closely fitted by 
darts in front and on the sides. The 
fullness at the back is confined in six 
deep pleats. The jacket is thickly 
lined, so that it may be worn without 
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extra outside wraps on bright winter 
days. Hat of navy blue felt, trimmed 
with band of cut jet and navy blue os- 
trich plumes. 


* * 
* 


PARIS GOWNS. 
See full page plate. 

No. 1. Elegant dinner gown made 
of amber satin, chiffon and hawthorn 
figured brocade. The latter fabric is 
used for the bodice and sleeves, ac- 
cordion plaited chiffon for the deep 
sleeve ruffles, bodice skirt and square 


yoke. Fan of amber and white 
feathers. 
* 
* 
No. 2. House gown of cream white 


figured challie trimmed with old pink 
velvet ribbon and dark ecru guipure 
lace. 
* * 
* 
No. 3. Becoming mode for young 


ladies hair. 
* * 
* 


No. 4. Ladies’ tea gown made of 
India silk and trimmed with fichu of 
silk muslin and ribbon bow. 
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No, 5 and No. 6. Elegant modes for 
dressing the hair. 


*x * 
* 


No. 7. Costume of dove blue broad- 





FIG, 


cloth, white cloth vest, silk muslin 
jabot. Round hat of felt trimmed 
with wings and rosettes of velvet. 





No. 8. Visiting gown of tan colored 
cloth, richly ornamented with bands 
of jet and amber bead passemen- 
terie. Hat of tan velvet and jetted 
wings. 





I2. 


No. 9. Evening bodice of silk cut 
V shaped in front and back, the edge 
outlined with a full ruffle of chiffon, 
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wide girdle of pearl bead passemen- 


tiere. 


* * 
ok 


FLANNEL TAPESTRY. 


Flannel tapestry is a novel and beau- 
tiful work which is inexpensive and 
very quickly executed. 

Ordinary fine flannel is used for the 





FIG, 


foundation, and the materials employed 
for the working on it is tapestry wool. 

You can make lovely portiéres, cur- 
tains, table cloths, cosies, cushions, 
bath blankets, etc., etc., in this flannel 
tapestry, and a great variety of design 
is possible, as well as stitches used in 
the work. 

Tapestry wool can be had in many 
shades of beautiful colors, and it must 
be remembered that on the selection 
of shades much of the beauty of the 
work depends. 

Use tapestry needles for this work, 
as they have large oval eyes and sharp 
points, and always begin and end your 
work by securely passing your needle 
through to the wrong side and running 
the wool in at the back. 

In the spray illustrated you will see 






one way of doing this flannel tapestry, 
A large pattern is always desirable, as 
the nature of the work does not lend 
itself to involved or intricate designs. 
This spray is worked in four shades of 
peacock-blue, and the stitches used will 
be described later on. A great variety 
of stitches can be introduced into this 
work, and with good results. 
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The upper tendrils of the flower are 
in stem-stitch, the outline of the blos- 
som being in rope-stitch, with herring- 
bone and coral-stitch centers. Trellis- 
stitch in a shade pegged down with a 
lighter is used for the very middle of 
the flower, and the whole is outlined 
with a border of point sadbleé. 

The stalk and one leaf are done in 
close plait-stitch, and the other leaf is 
done in trellis. Portions only of the 
stitches are illustrated. 

A novel treatment is worked thus: 
a spray of conventionalized poppies are 
embroidered in long-and-short stitch 
in several shades of red which is almost 
pompeiian in tone. 

In working, always keep the upper 
part of a petal or flower light, and 
shade to dark. The entire flower and 
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leaves being finished, the whole back- 
ground is darned in yellow of a very 
pale shade, in the stitch called pornt dc 
riz. The center of the open space of 
the flower is worked in font sable. 

In No. 1 of Figure 14 of the stitches 
you see how coral-stitch is worked, the 
wool being kept under the needle and 
the stitches going from one side to the 
other. 

In No. 2 you see herring-bone, which 
is so familiar to all workers that it 
needs no explanation. 

Three is trellis-stitch, or, as it is 
sometimes called double chain-stitch. 
It is worked like chain-stitch only 
across the space to be filled, the needle 
always being placed behind the last 
stitch. 

In 4 you see how this same stitch is 
varied by being pegged down with 


7 








FIG, 


single back-stitches in wool of a con- 
trasting color. 5 is point sable. This 
stitch is only a back-stitch, but it is 
taken at a very tiny angle, so that the 
stitch is round in shape and does not 
lie down flat. Always make the rows 
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intermediate, never one row just under 
another. 

This stitch is useful for filling up 
spaces, etc. 

Six is plait-stitch. This is like 
feather-stitch worked closely, only that 
the wool is not held under the needle. 
Observe the center line in the leaf, and 
notice that as you work from one side 
to the other your needle should always 
come out beyorid the line, thus form- 
ing a crossing in the middle. 

In 7 is shown long and short stitch. 
Always begin at the top of the petal, 
and make your stitches irregular in 
length, so that when you use the next 
shade the stitches may dovetail and not 
form a bar across. ‘The stitches may 
be evenly worked, the edges being 
quite true and clear. 

Eight is point de riz, and is used for 


14. 


darning. This stitch explains itself. 
The length of cast-stitch is about the 
size of a grain of large rice, and no 
two stitches lie parallel. 

Nine illustrates rope-stitch for out- 
lines. 
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‘CORNER OF BORDER. 
In Drawn Work and Embroidery. 


The designs illustrated at Fig.’s 15 
and 16 picture a wool border suitable 
for very fine or heavy treatment. 





Linen, cambric or silk handkerchiefs 
thus bordered are especially pretty. 
An elegant handkerchief is made by 
choosing a rather heavy grade of 
cream-white India silk, and after cut- 
ting it the required size, draw the 
threads as shown at enlarged detail 
Fig. 16. Start then from the middle 
of the cut out parts toward the sides, 
the loose groups of threads are 
to be knotted together and joined 
in the same way to the crossing 
threads. For this part of the work use 
Asiatic filo silk floss. Every second 
one of the firm thread squares is filled 
in now with an uncommon flower fin- 
ish, worked in Honiton lace silk, the 
four single petals of each flower being 
worked in 6 rows of darning-stitch 
going backward and forward, with a 
center in flat stitch. The scalloped 
border is also worked in Honiton lace 
silk. 

For a very dainty scalloped edge use 
Asiatic outline embroidery. It is an 
exquisitely fine twisted silk, especially 
valuable in all kinds of fine work where 
a twisted thread is desirable. 


ROCOCO WORK. 


For the benefit of those not familiar 
with the work a few words of explan- 
ation will be of value. Molds in a 
variety of shapes and sizes are manu- 
factured for heavy paper, and by artis- 
tic grouping elegant designs may be 
arranged to an almost limitless num- 
ber of articles. 

The molds are either covered by cro- 
chet and then formed into handsome de- 
signs, or they may be applied directly 
upon a fabric to be decorated and 
tacked in position by a few strong 
stitches, and the embroidery usually 
done in satin-stitch worked over the 
the molds, which are:slightly arched 
thus giving a smooth foundation for 
the stitches to rest upon, and a thick- 
ness to the embroidery which produces 
very rich effects. 

Where bold designs are required the 
large molds are very useful, and as the 





work is easy of execution large pieces 
can be completed in a short time. 

The molds come by numbers usually 
and are cheap, costing only a few cents 
per dozen. 

At Fig. 17 is shown a novel little 
case suitable for pins and needles. 
Three molds are used for the cover 
and each is richly embroidered in 
Asiatic Boston art silk, in shades of 
deep rose, in buttonhole-stitch. The 
embroidered molds are joined by a few 
stitches. Six daintily scolloped leaves 
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for pins and needles are cut from rose 
color and white ladies’-cloth and at- 
tached to the back of the cover; two 
yards of rose colored ribbon is used to 
suspend the case. M.A. P. 


* * 
* 


LADY’S KNITTED VEST. 


White wool, either Saxony or split 
zephyr, and coarse knitting-needles 
are required to work this vest. The 
upper and lower edges and the wrists 
of the long sleeves are in ribbed knit- 
ting and the remainder of the body in 
plain knitting. Begin at the lower 
edge, casting on 360 stitches; join the 
ends and knit one plain round. Next 
knit 80 rounds of ribbed knitting, 2 
stitches plain and two purled by turns, 
then 206 rounds in plain knitting, which 
will carry the work to the armholes. 
To form the armholes knit the back 
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and front separately, the back first, 
154 stitches in straight rows to and 
fro; to keep the right side uniform 
purl every other row. Work 88 rows; 
widen at both ends 4 stitches from the 
edge, the first time in the 15th row, 
after this 6 times at intervals of 7 
rows, then twice again at intervals of 
10 rows; to widen knit 2 out of 1 
stitch, 1 plain and 1 purled. At the 
end of the 88th row cast off the first 
and last 36 stitches and leave those 
remaining at the center unknit while 
working the front. 

On both sides of the back cast off 
28 stitches for the armholes; then knit 
the right front first, on the 82 stitches 
next those cast off on that side. Work 
110 rows to and fro as in the back; knit 
the 14 stitches nearest the front edge 
plain in both rows instead of purling 
in every other row, and in this space 
work two buttonholes, one in the 33d 
and one in the 71st rows; fora button- 
hole cast off the middle 4 stitches ‘in 
one row and in the next cast on 4 in 
place of them. 

To form a breast gore begin to widen 
in the 7th row, knitting 2 stitches out 
of the 4oth stitch; in every 8th row 
thereafter for 9 times. Make two 
widenings on both sides of the widen- 
ing in the preceding row, which will 
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gradually increase the stitches between. 
Besides this widening widen at the 
armhole 4 stitches from the edge, the 
first time in the roth row and 9 times 
thereafter at intervals of 8 rows. In 
the 93d row set aside the 58 stitches 
at the front edge; work on the re- 
mainder toward the armhole, and in 
every following second row add the 2 
stitches then nearest the front to those 
previously set aside to form the curve 
of the neck. 


Edge the neck and sleeves with 


crochet notches, for which work a 


single crochet, and on the next follow- 
ing stitch a picot consisting of 4 chain 
and a single on the first chain, miss 2, 
repeat. 
* * 
* 
CROCHETED WHEEL EDGING. 


This trimming may be put to a va- 
riety of uses, but is especially pretty 





FIG. 


At the end of the rroth row cast off 
the 36 stitches on the armhole side for 
the shoulder. Work the left front to 
correspond with the right, but to form 
an underlapping flap at the front edge 
take up the first 14 stitches on the 
wrong side of the right front. 

After completing both fronts crochet 
the shoulders together from the wrong 
side, and then on all the remaining 
stitches knit ro rowsin ribbed knitting; 
next, for a row of holes through which 
to draw a silk cord or ribbon, knit 2, * 
put the wool over, knit 2 together, knit 
2, repeat from *. Finish with 2 more 
rows in ribbed knitting, then cast off. 

For the sleeves, begin at the top 
with 150 stitches and knit 240 rounds 
in plain knitting; in the fourth round, 
and then 29 times, with intervals of 5 
rounds between, knit 2 stitches to- 
gether after the first three stitches in 
the round, and again at the end of the 
round. Then follow 60 rounds in 
ribbed knitting, after which cast off. 

Sew the sleeves into the armholes 
with the sloped part under the arm. 


for edging round or square center 
pieces for the dining table. 

For a round piece the wheels should 
be joined slightly different from the il- 
lustration, as any one accustomed to 
crocheting will see; for a square cloth 
the corners must be very nicely ad- 
justed, being careful to have the cloth 
fit a certain number of wheels. 

Begin with 8 chain joined intoa circle. 

Ist row—Work 24 double crochets 
into the circle. 

2d row—S8 chain, miss 2 double cro- 
chets; repeat all around. There should 
be 8 loops of 8 chain each when fin- 
ished. 

3d row—8 chain, form a picot by 
making a slip-stitch into the 3d chain, 
3 chains, 1 single crochet into loop of 
8 chain of previous row; repeat from 
beginning all around. 

4th row—s5 chain, work 5 double 
crochets into picot of last row, 5 chain, 
1 single crochet into the single crochet 
of last row; repeat from beginning all 
around. This completes one wheel. - 

N. E. F. 
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OLLOWING in the line of Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, who heads the purist crusade in 
London, and led by Lady Somerset, who 
has been studying their methods, Miss Frances 
Willard and her companions of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union are planning a 
hot war on living pictures. The ‘“ white rib- 
bon” ladies are terribly in earnest and thor- 
oughly aroused on the subject. They do not 
hesitate to say that the living pictures area 
menace to public morals and a deadly blighting 
influence. 





M. Plagnol, a bucolic French statesman, has 
been making himself generally disliked among 
the fair sex of Paris{by championing a crusade 
against the corset. ‘‘ Legislate it out of exisi- 
ence,” he cries. ‘‘If any fair peasant woman 
or shapely grande dame insists on wearing it 
make her pay a tax,’and let the State derive an 
income from its tribute on stays.” Apropos of 
all this, an energetic reporter announces that 
“Gyp,” the writer,of unhealthy novels, declares 
that the corset is awful and ungraceful, that it 
turns all figures into one mold; Jane Harding 
calls it an iron hand in a velvet glove; Yvette 
Guilbert, the most celebrated cafe singer of 
her time, temporizes with, ‘‘Some women 
should wear it?and others should not;” Madame 
Regane, who will soon appear before us in 
‘*Madame Sang Gene,” says its wearing should 
depend upon the style of costume, and all this 
in gay Paris, where 80,000,000 corsets are pro- 
duced annually. 





Miss Louise Imogen Quincy, the poetic post- 
mistress of Auburndale, Mass., seems to be 
having trouble in her office of so serious a 
nature that the business of it has shrunk so as 
to curtail her salary. It is a bit undecided 
whether the difficulty is because Miss Quincy 
isa Roman Catholic or because she keeps two 
big St. Bernard dogs, respectively known as 
Charlotte Bronte and Lord Nelson. But which- 
ever it is, the people of Auburndale won’t buy 
stamps of her, while the people of Boston 
are trying to help her by sending her orders 
galore. 

* 


Beatrice Harraden, who sailed into fame on 
“Ships that Pass in the Night,” is resting and 








reading and writing on a California ranch. 
She does not like to be interviewed, but she has 
consented to let fall that she believes in coedu- 
cation and in woman suffrage, and that she 
likes the American girl because she is in earn- 
est. The simple truth about theliterary meth- 
ods of the maker of one of the most popular 
novels America has known in years is interest- 
ing. ‘‘I feel every word that I set down,” she 
has been known to say, ‘‘and I can’t change 
anything. I never copy a manuscript and I 
never alter a word. I wish I was different, 
but you see the only thing there is after all is 
to be natural. I believe that any human being 
could write an interesting book if he would 
only be natural and write naturally.” 

Lady Colin Campbell, the heroine of a divorce- 
court scandal and a most successful journalist, 
is to have a paper of her own in London, to be 
called the Realm. Sheis by no means a novice 
at editing, having been for some eight or ten 
years assistant to the late Edmund Yates, edi- 
tor of the London World. Her journal will be 
of the style of the World, and to further in- 
sure its success she will be surrounded by a 
staff of well-known men. 


Hy 

Hurrah for the ‘‘ Co-ed!” She is asserting her- 
self all over America. At the Michigan Uni- 
versity, at Ann Arbor, she has battled with the 
liquor evil and the smoke nuisance, and, a 
greater feat still, she has risen in revolt against 
her landlady, who, she says, forces her to pay 
more for her room than her brother students. 
In Berkeley, Cal., she has done away with skirts 
in favor of a reform costume, in which she 
trudges comfortably about on rainy days, re- 
gardless of scornful glances and derisive smiles. 
In yet another western college town she is hav- 
ing “lots” of fun at football. In padded 
trousers, jackets and Tam o’ Shanters she 
shows as much pluck and nerve and plays 
with as much determination as her brothers. 
Itis gratifying, however, to know that she is 
not obliged to disfigure her face with a nose- 
protector or to envelop her little ankles with 
‘*shin guards.” 

7k 

Miss Maude Banks, the young actress who 
shocked old-fashioned circles last _ by her 
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radical views on the woman question and who 
deplored in striking language the unequal 
division of labor in the human race, is, as might 
be supposed, heartily in accord with the idea of 
casting off all traditions, prejudices and con- 
ventionalities. Shedeclared at a recent club 
meeting that we can throw off everything we 
don’t want as easily as we can our coats. With 
considerable feeling she spoke of the difficulty 
of combining the spiritual and the theatrical life, 
saying that a woman to get along with the 
managers had to be sordid and grasping, keen 
and selfish. 


* 


As if to give the lie to all the men who have 
for generations pronounced all women to be 
unclubable, the formation of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and So- 
cieties has been consummated with all possible 
zeal and good nature. Its constitution and 
by-laws have been adopted and its officers 
elected. It is to Mrs. Jennie C. Croly that the 
honor of calling the conference is largely due. 
The aim of the State Federation is to organize 
in such groups as will prove most mutually 
helpful, whether formed for scientific, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, sanitary or other pur- 
poses. 

ok 

Four daughters belonging to General Booth, 
the veteran white-haired commander of the 
Salvation Army, go into the slums of their 
allotted districts and work for the fallen with 
the same energy and interest as do the lesser 
lights of the red-ribbon brigade. Two, Emma 
and Eva, are laboring in London, Lucy is com- 
manding in India and Catherinein France. 


* 


Mrs. Peary, who is Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado, is triumphant over her 
victory. She has this to say about it: ‘‘We 
have completely overcome every one of the old 
objections to woman suffrage in Colorado. It 


was said that the ignorant and vicious would 
vote while the representative women would re- 
main at home. What really happened was the 
reverse of this.” 

* 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis is editor and pro- 
prietor of the Church Union and connected 
with a multitude of philanthropic societies in 
the interest of women and girls. Incidentally 
she is a woman suffragist. Every election day 
for the last twenty years she has presented her- 
self ata polling booth and demanded the right 
to vote. On each occasion there has been a 
scene because Mrs. Grannis became so demon- 
strative that the police had to interfere, yet 
there is nothing masculine about her appear- 
ance. She is a delicate-looking woman of slen- 
der build, with a pretty face framed by thick, 
wavy brown hair and advanced ideas on the 
subject of dress reform. She does not wear 
garters, long petticoats or other fatiguing ap- 
parel. She rises at sunrise and works till 
nearly midnight on a diet consisting of brown 
bread, oatmeal and milk, roast beef and hot 
water flavored with tea. 

* 

Incidentally Mrs. Grannis has entered the 
arena in defense of living pictures, but pro- 
poses to wage an earnest battle against tine 
women of the 400 and in other branches of 
society who expose their persons too freely at 
public gatherings. On these subjects Mrs. 
Grannis says: ‘‘I have seen living pictures and 
many of them appeared to me as being beauti- 
ful and pure. Others were indecent. I have 
seen the female figure on the stage when it was 
draped that was more indecent than in tights. 
I believe that the custom of women of wealth, 
refinement and position exposing their bosoms 
to the gaze of the men, like some I have seen 
at the theater, is more detrimental to a high 
standard of social purity than all of the living 
pictures.” Every high-minded person will 
agree with Mrs. Grannis. 
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T was the last night of the old year, and 

I was half lying, half sitting in a large easy- 

chair before my bright library fire. I had 
been smoking. but the retrospective mood into 
which I had fallen proved too much for the 
lighted end of my cigar, and it had died com- 
pletely out. 

The old year that was dying seemed like an 
old friend whose last hours I had come to fill 
with the things we had both enjoyed and suf- 
fered together, a last old-time chat before the 
chiming midnight bell should part us forever. 

I had been in the habit of writing very late 
nights, and even now my library table was cov- 
ered with books of references, quantities of 
manuscripts in almost every stage of incom- 
pleteness, the latest papers and magazines, 
“respectfully declined” packages intermingled 
with those of acceptance, and many other trifles 
which go toward making up a literary man’s 
den. 

I had been very busy finishing articles, stories, 
etc., for the holidays, and I had determined to 
have this last night of the old yearall to myself. 

IT half reclined with my head resting against 
the soft cushions, which, by the way, gave out 
avery subtle but sweet fragrance, reminding 
me of the girl who gave it to me a year ago, 
and, strange to say, Im a bachelor yet; but 
that’s neither here nor there regarding my 
strange visitor and what he said to me. 

As I said before, my head was thrown back 
in a very restful position, and the light was 
shaded by a crimson silk affair that created a 
rosy, mellow twilight through the room, which. 
together with the warm glow of the fire, caused 
me to congratulate myself upon my good for- 
tune in having so many comforts, even though 
I was obliged to work with my pen night and 
day almost, face many disappointments, disa- 
greeable editors, and all that sort of thing. 

As my mind drifted from one thing to an- 
other, the happenings of a whole year, the new 
friends I had made, the old ones who had gone 
away as the old year was going now, the clock 
struck ten. I had still two hours with my de- 
parting comrade, two hours before I would be 
called upon to welcome the new comer, whose 
Dame is, I believe, 1895. 

My head had drooped still lower down upon 
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A STRANGE NEW YEAR'S 
CALLER. 


BY MAY PHILLIPS TATRO. 









the cushions, and I think I must have almost 
dropped into a doze, when a shadow came sud- 
denly between my eyes and the rosy light of the 
lamp. 

This fact brought me to myself very quickly, 
I assure you; and with a start of surprise I 
raised my head to see what or who had gained 
admittance to my room without my knowledge 
or any previous manifestation whatever. 

I was obliged to look twice before I saw any- 
thing, and then such a strange creature as met 
my startled gaze; a little old man, weather- 
beaten, wrinkled, white-haired and so weary- 
looking, sat perched on top of a pile of books, 
his feet crossed, a worn old hat upon his head, 
and altogether he appeared to have been buf- 
feting life’s billows for some time, with neither 
haven nor calm wherein to recruit his shattered 
sails and rigging. 

At first he did not seem to be conscious of my 
close scrutiny; but presently, lifting his dim 
old eyes to my face, gave me the benefit of this 
remark: 

“‘So you are waiting to see me die, are you 2?” 

To say I was astonished would be putting it 
mildly, for I had no idea I was entertaining the 
old year in person, but after my first great sur- 
prise passed away and I had collected myself 
a little, I concluded to improve the opportunity 
and find out what made my old friend appear so 
decidedly worn out, and what that great bundle 
contained that he had lifted from his back and 
deposited on the table by his side. 

‘* And so you are really the old year, are you ? 
May I inquire what line of goods youcarry, or, 
in other words, what does your bundle contain, 
and how can such a small man as yourself lift 
so great a burden, much less carry it around ?” 

‘‘Ah, me!” the weak old voice makes reply. 
“You little know what I have had to bear 
through this whole. year. You remember how 
I looked when you first saw me a year ago at 
twelve o’clock, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed!” Ihasten to assure him. ‘I 
remember what a plump, healthy, curly-haired, 
pretty little fellow you were, a mere child; and 
so gay and light-hearted, too. Why, yourlaugh 
rang out like silver bells, and your eyes were 
full of laughter and brimming over with hap- 
piness and mirth. That is the reason I did not 
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recognize you to-night. It does not seem pos- 
sible that you can be the jolly little chap I 
reached out a welcoming hand to twelve months 
ago. Dearme! How you have changed, to be 
sure.” 

‘“*Yes, Ihave; but you will not be surprised 
at the change when I tell you what has wrought 
it. What do you think [I carry in this great 
pack? Nothing more nor less than the broken 
promises that you poor, miserable, unhappy 
mortals made at my birth. Now do you won- 
der that I grow old and am almost worn out 
before my time comes to die? Here! look at 
this bundle and see if you recognize it. Ah! I 
see you do by the sudden start you give as your 
eyes fall upon its contents. Yes, those are 
your broken promises which you faithfully 
swore last year at this time to fulfill without 
fail. And how have you kept those promises ?” 

As the little old man paused a moment to 
look sharply at me to see how I appreciated his 
last question, he seemed so sad and worn out 
with carrying his heavy burdens that I felt 
guilty indeed, and my face turned scarlet with 
shame and mortification as I realized how much 
I had helped to make the bright, laughing 
young boy a poor, crippled, silver-haired, un- 
happy old man. 

“Can I—may I look at some of the other 
parcels, my poor old friend?” I ask hesitatingly, 
for I feel that perhaps it is none of my business 
what others have put upon him: my own share 
is enough for me to attend to—a fact which, 
with a faint smile, my strange visitor soon con- 
vinces me of. 

“No, Iam not permitted to disclose any one’s 
failures but theirown. I know human nature 
too well.” 

This last with a dry little chuckle, so devoid 
of mirth that it sounded like a groan rather 
than something meant to resemble a laugh. 

‘*Yes,” he continues as he changes his posi- 
tion a little so as to rest his withered, crooked 
little legs against a book on. his right side, 
while his head was supported by another, for 
every moment he is growing weaker and nearer 
the end—‘‘ yes, I am anxious for you to see your 
own shortcomings before you have begun to pile 
them upon the back of the new year, who will 
come in presently just as gay and happy as I 
did last year at this time. Poor little fellow! 
How my heart aches for him. He little 
knows what unfeeling mortals he is coming 
to live among, or how they will promise 
him such beautiful things; so many fine, 
lofty ambitions—all the ships that will go 
sailing out of the harbor of hope freighted 
with sacred vows and plighted words that are 
to crown him at the end of the year, so that he 
may pass out satisfied. with his sojourn here 


and be able to carry a good report into eter- 
nity. But alas! I fear he will meet with the 
same fate that has befallen the rest—every one 
of ussofar. But see here—look at this package. 
This is labeled ‘cigar bundle.’ You swore off 
when I first knew you and the spell lasted just 
three days. You see, I had to begin with many 
of my bundles the second day after my arrival 
among you, and they increased every moment 
from that time on until my poor aching back 
almost refused to carryits load. I’m gladIam 
almost ready to shuffle off: only an hour more 
and I shall be at rest.” 

The gray head falls lower down upon the 
faintly heaving breast, and the weary lids close 
over the sunken eyes as though too tired to 
ever lift again. 

‘Is there nothing—nobody that the parting 
from gives me pain ? youask: Oh, yes! There 
are many little children and a few grown-up 
children—a very few of the last named—who 
are so dear to me that it almost breaks my 
heart when I think of leaving them. Those 
who have faithfully lived up to their vows— 
kept their New Year’s promises. They are 
my own dear children, and I only wish I might 
take them with me.” 

The tears are running down the withered 
cheeks of the old year as he talks of those he 
loves, and my heart is filled with pity, remorse 
and disgust for my own miserable failures, and 
a mental promise that the coming happy child 
shall not carry any of my broken promises or 
unkept vows, no matter what the struggle 
may cost me. 

‘*T suppose you haven’t time to show me any 
more of my bundies of broken promises, have 
you?” I ask as he sits gazing meditatively 
into the fire. 

‘‘T will show you just one more,” is his an- 
swer in a very weak voice, while his head 
droops lower and lower as the moments go by. 
‘‘Here it is—your promise to write every 
week to your lonely old mother, who grieves 
and watches for your letters that never come, 
wondering what has happened to you and 
worrying herself half sick over your long 
silence.” 


“But isn’t that rather a small offense to 


make such a great bundle out of?” I ask, try- 
ing to find some excuse for a fact I know only 
too well is true. 

“Small! small! Do you call neglect of your 
mother in any way, no matter how small it 
may sound or appear—I say do you call it a 
small offense ?” 

He fairly shrieked these words at me and 
really I was afraid the old fellow would fall 
into a fit instead of dying a natural death. 

“Do you know, young man, these things are 
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the heaviest loads that are put upon me—the 


things you call trifles and small things! Yes, 
sir! It is the little things that make these 


great bundles for me to carry every day in the 
year.” 

He becomes silent again, for his voice has 
grown so faint and weak that I can scarcely 


hear it. 
And now the clock begins the midnight 


stroke! 

One—two—three— four— five— six— seven— 
eight—nine—ten—eleven—twelve! Ah! what 
was that? A sound as of something falling! 

I rub my eyes and look again, but the closest 
scrutiny fails to reveal the old year. Surely I 
saw him fall off the table as the last stroke 
rang out. But he has gone—gone with his 
burdens and sorrows, his load of broken prom- 
ises and false vows, his broken hearts, his 
failures and shipwrecked voyagers. 

I sit alone once more, but the room has 
grown suddenly cold, the rosy light has 
turned to a sickly yellow, and I wonder 
whether I have really had a visitor or a dream. 


TRUST YOUR BOY. 
BY ELLA GUERNSEY. 


ISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS once said of his 
mother: ‘*My mother was a good woman, 
a wise woman.” 

An anxious mother of boys once sought Mrs. 
Brooks’ counsel regarding home-training when 
the little boy merges into the big one. She 
advised a close watching for the reserve period 
in which the boy dies and the man is born. 
When the boy reaches this period the wise 
mother will not follow or question her son too 
closely. She will pray for him, love and trust 
him. 

Mothers who have been the little boy’s confi- 
dante and intimate friend usually have a heart- 
ache when he begins to grow shy, unresponsive, 
silent and reserved. He is no longer affection- 
ate, frank and demonstrative. Over-solicitous 
mothers too frequently are not sufficiently 
strong to entirely trust their boys. Habit is a 
stern tyrant. The little boy accounted to his 
mother every minute happening and incident 
regarding himself. The large boy chafes and 
frets when he feels that ‘‘ mother is continually 
watching him.” 

Like skiilful fishermen who seldom fail in 
landing a fish, the wise mother never loses an 
opportunity to impart good instruction in a 
pleasant manner. She captures her young 
son’s whole heart by being whole-heartedly in- 
terested in the things which delight him most. 


It pays largely when the mother of boys can 
occasionally forget care and be a boy with her 
boys. 

A boy friend once invited me to visit their 
home when ‘“‘mamma and us boys have one of 
our grand old times.” 

When my little boy friend grew tall and re- 
served he followed the example set by his 
father : developed a love for tobacco. 

The wise mother refrained from reproof or 
comment. Her sharp eyes detected an uneasi- 
ness in her son, even when he apparently en- 
joyed his cigar most. 

One evening as she sat before the grate fire 
sewing, Master Ned flung upon the coals his 
partly smoked cigar, saying: 

‘*Mother, you are sorry I am learning to 
smoke.” 

‘“*Yes, my son, I had hoped——” 

“T want to smoke. I like tobacco, but, 
mother, I never will smoke another cigar,” said 
Ned earnestly. ‘‘A fellow feels mean doing 
wrong things when he can’t forget his mother 
trusts him. There’s Jack Dean, he does wrong 
things on the sly. His mother is continually 
saying, ‘Don’t, don’t,’ and ‘you must not,’ and 
‘you don’t tell me things as you used to,’ and 
that frets Jack. Boyscan’t stand being nagged 
and watched.” 

We once heard a tall boy mutter, ‘‘Mother, 
do trust mea little. I’m not an infant.” 

While this son was disrespectful, the mother 
had provoked the affectionate and spirited boy 
by subjecting him toa rigid series of questions. 
as to how, when and where he had spent a por- 
tion of the afternoon. 

“You will observe,” explained the over- 
solicitous mother, ‘‘that my son understands 
he is to have no secrets from me. I mean to 
know just where my son goes and who he com- 
panies with. He is all I have.” 

The mother who is able to wholly trust her 
son through the reserve period may, with Mrs. 
Brooks, when the man is born, get back her 
affectionate son. She willnot forget, however, 
to show him she loves him fondly and hopes 
good things for him and his future. 


ye 
SPECIMENS have been received by a French 
savant, Professor Schlagdenhauffen, of Nancy, 
of a strange tree called the bread-and-butter 
tree from the French settlement on the Gaboon 
River. These trees, which belong to a species 
called the Irvingias, yield a fatty substance 
called cay-cay, which resembles butter, as well 
as grain from which bread is made. From an 
analysis of the substances, as made by the pro- 
fessor, it appears that the grain contains 
eighty per cent. of fatty matter and produces 
food of a very nourishing character. 
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THE PIANO. 
BY JEAN LEWIS. 


HE piano is the musical,instrument of to- 
‘day. So universal isjitsjuse that it is 
almost essential_as an article of furniture 
in every well-appointed house. No home of 
any pretension is without one and none trying 
to make an,appearance in the censorious world 
can dispense: with this evidence of musical 
taste and—looking at the carnal side—the finan- 
cial ability to gratify the same. 

The pianoforte of to-day did not come from 
a single inspiration. Its evolution from a 
simple one-string instrument to the complex 
mechanism of the modern instrument was a 
slow process, brought about by the evolution 
of music itself. Musical compositions and in- 
struments by which to express these naturally 
came together, and it frequently happened that 
the art performer was also the art workman, 
as was the case with Michael Bach, uncle of 
the great Sebastian Bach, who was an accom- 
plished organist and composer and added to 
these gifts the art of making clavichords and 
violins. 

There were two primitive instruments whose 
functions combined to produce the modern 
pianoforte, and these were the monochord and 
the psaltery, which in their turns were devel- 
oped into the clavichord and spinet. These lat- 
ter instruments are so modern in their use as 
to survive to the present day, showing how 
very recent the piano is. 

Pythagoras, in the sixth century before 
Christ, was said to have invented the primitive 
one-string instrument which was in use among 
the Greeks, but the idea was probably not orig- 
inal with him, as he doubtless borrowed it from 
the Egyptians. They are known to have used 
the principle of dividing a string by means of a 
movable bridge in o1der to obtain different 
pitch 2.400 years before the time of Pythagoras, 
and this was the use made by the Greeks of the 
monochord. Itwasan oblong sound-box about 
six feet in length with one string stretched 
across.and a mevable bridge for dividing the 
string so as to give the different pitch. 

One of the great musical reformers about the 
‘tenth century of our era named the spaces be- 
tween the distances indicated on the resonance- 
box claves, keys, and from this instrument and 
: with this name retained the clavichord was de- 
‘veloped, the keys of which were provided with 
mechanical hammers so that required tones 
could be produced without the trouble of mov- 
ing the bridge. From this time it became an 
instrument that was capable of being played 
upon, whereas its sole use had previously been 
to indicate pitch. 


This metamorphosis did not take place until 
1350 in Italy. Until that time young ladies of 
distinguished families who were educated in the 
convents of Venice received instruction on the 
monochord. The compass of the clavichord of 
the fifteenth century was twenty-three notes, 

Now, the psaltery was the progenitor of that 
class of instruments known as the clavicembalo, 
to which the virginal and spinet belong. The 
strings were so disposed as to have the longest 
in the bass and decrease as the tones became 
higher in the scale, and this required the reso- 
nance-box to be in the shape of atriangle. The 
psaltery had originally been struck with a plec- 
trum, or small wand, but this was replaced by 
raven-quills, which pulled the strings and pro- 
duced a pizzicato effect. The quill was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of this family of instru- 
ments, while the hammer was that of the clavi- 
chord. Every variety of this family, whether 
called harpsichord, virginal or spinet, was a 
quill instrument. 

Both classes—clavichord and spinet—were 
made without legs and were supported ona 
table or similar piece of furniture. Even the 
largest of these instruments, built in the shape 
of a wing and in form like a modern grand 
piano, were without legs. 

The term virginal was given to the cembalo 
in England in honor of the Virgin Queen Eliz- 
abeth, who was fond of playing on a small form 
of spinet which she possessed and which was 
strung with metal strings. 

This fondness of the queen explains also why 
the virginal became the fashion and was culti- 
vated by all English ladies in the last of the 
sixteenth century. ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Vir- 
ginal Book,” containing a number of composi- 
tions by Englishmen for the virginal, has been 
preserved. 

Spinets of a large kind and standing on legs 
were to be seen in the middle of the present 
century in small towns and villages in active 
use in some families, but among private collec- 
tions of curios as well. In 1847 Felix Mendels- 
sohn had, in the private study of his house in 
Leipsig, one of the old spinets with a hammer 
mechanism in the place of a quill. Mendels- 
sohn composed at this'spinet because the feeble 
tone prevented others from hearing him and 
also because the colorless abstract tone pro- 
duced on it would not permit him to be de- 
ceived in playing the first sketch of a motive. 
His brilliant Errard might have dazzled him 
and made the work_seem more effective than it 
really was. 

The two precursors of the modern piano, the 
clavichord and the clavicembalo, became the 
fashion about the same time and were super- 
seded at the same time by the piano. This 
period extended from 1500 to 1750. The modern 
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eome of the fusion of the best parts of the 
clavichord and clavicembalo. The clavichord 
seems to have been suited best to solo perform- 
ances and the clavicembalo to accompaniment 
of choruses and in combination with the or- 
chestra. The cembalo always gave forth the 
same strength of tone, the string being set in 
vibration by the pulling of the strings by the 
quill; therefore light and shade were impossi- 
ble. But the hammers of the clavichord allowed 
various degrees of pressure by the key, produc- 
ing corresponding tones. The clavichord also 
admitted legato and staccato effects, while the 
cembalo was piercing“and somewhat similar to 
the pizzicato of stringed instruments. 

Gottfried Silbermann,’a celebrated maker of 
organs and pianos of the eighteenth century, 
was an important one of a group to whom is 
ascribed the invention of the hammer construc- 
tion of the modern piano. A hammer piano 
made by him for the Prince of Rudolstadt ex- 
cited so much interest that he was commis. 
sioned to make one for Frederick the Great. 
Before executing the royal command he made 
agrand piano for Sebastian Bach, having first 
received valuable suggestions from him. Its 
execution gave great delight to Bach. The 
story of Bach’s child-like pleasure on beholding 
Frederick’s royal possession of seven such pianos 
when on a visit to the palace is well known. 
Likewise his superb improvising in the kingly 
presence when Frederick listened spellbound to 
the confirmation of that skill whose fame had 
reached him. In that congenialintercourse the 
great chasm which stretched between crowned 
head and chapel-master was perfectly bridged 
and the spirit of theimusician reigned supreme. 

The modern piano, then, has had a compara- 
tively short life. It is truly a remarkable fab- 
rication, for it is at once a stringed instrument 
and an instrument of percussion—there are the 
hammers of the drum striking the strings of 
the lyre. It is one instrument, but embodies 
the functions of many, and never are we more 
impressed with its importance in the art world 
than when we see our largest theaters crowded 
to overflowing by a throng eager to listen to the 
performance of one man upon a single instru- 
ment. This is perhaps the highest tribute that 
can be paid to the piano as it is to-day. 

TRY to regard present vexations as you will 
regard them a menth hence. Since we cannot 
get what we like, let us like What we can get. 
It is human nature that is at fault. The world 
is like alooking glass. Laugh atit and it laughs 
back ; frown at it and it frowns back. Angry 
thoughts canker the mind and dispose it to the 
worst temper in the world—that of fixed malice 
and revenge. it is while in this temper that 
Most men become criminals. 


CLEANING HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES. 
BY WANDA VOLSKI. 


Vie 


F any of your knife-blades have left their 

handles, fill the hollow of the latter ‘with 

very finely powdered resin, and making the 
stalk of the blade red-hot, press it into the 
handle, where it: will become firmly fixed. Do 
not move the knife about until the resin is 
quite cold. You cannot be too careful with 
knives. Keep the handles from grease, and 
never allow them to lieabout uncleaned. 

In cleaning plated ware or silver you will 
find your efforts greatly assisted by putting 
your spoons and forks to dry close to the fire 
after you have put on the powder, and if you 
mix the latter (at any rate occasionally) with 
a little gin instead of-water you will get a 
better polish. Do not brush off the powder 
until it is bone dry. Always brush off before 
using the leather. 

As for silver filigree or dress trimmings and 
ornaments, powder them with very fine mag; 
nesia, which must also be quite dry, leaving it 
for two or three hours. Shake off what will 
shake off and brush out the remainder with a 
hard plate-brush. Never allow metal to dry 
by itself after washing it. Nothing dulls it 
more. Wipe thoroughly directly it is out of 
water, and with a soft, clean cloth, to avoid 
scratching. 

If you have any curtains, lace or muslin 
which have gradually faded from their original 
color to a white that is neither one thing nor the 
other, and would like them perfectly white, put 
one part of chloride of lime to eight of water 
and let it stand for four days, taking care 
to shake it frequently during this time. Strain 
off and mix a good half pint with a gallon of 
water, and in this steep for about forty-eight 
hours your curtains, which must be first well 
washed and very thoroughly rinsed. Rinse 
from the chloride decoction and starch and 
iron in the usual way. This is also a good 
method of bleaching any linen which has from 
constant wear and modern urban washing con- 
tracted an undesirable hue. But only occa- 
sionally, for though the proportions given 
insure the linen from actual injury from the 
lime, the latter can never be really good for 
anything. 

I have just cleaned some old brasses for a 
friend which were the color of bad bronze, 
and regarded as bad subjects and hopeless. 
First rub over with a little lemon juice and dry 
thoroughly; then place the article in paraffin 
and let soak for three or four hours. Take it 
out, and while wet rub thoroughly with emery 
powder. The ordinary knife powder will do. 
grand, square and upright pianos are the out- 
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Use a piece of old flannel, or new if you have 
some scraps of no usefor anything else. When 
clean rub the article well with a clean duster, 
so as to remove all the powder, and then finish 
off with a leather. Ofcourse the rubbing-in of 
the powder takes time, but the result is perfect. 


HOW TO BE MARRIED. 


A UtbouaH weddings are an every-day oc- 
currence, and most of us attend those of 
our friends at home or, perchance, go to 
see a pretty church wedding, yet little difficul- 
ties will crop up with regard to etiquette on 
such occasions; so I am sure a few suggestions 
as to the main points will be acceptable to 
those in doubt. These disposed of, all minor de- 
tails can be easily settled to suit circumstances. 
The bride finds her own trousseau only, but 
often the parents also provide the household 
linen, although strictly speaking it falls to the 
bridegroom’s lot to provide this, as indeed ev- 
erything else, for the new hume; still, when 
the bride’s parents can provide it, so much the 
better. 

The bride’s parents supply the carriages for 
the wedding party. 

The bridegroom only supplies the carriage 
that conveys himself and bride from the church 
after the ceremony. 

The bridegroom also sends the bride and 
bridesmaids their bouquets, and he generally 
gives a souvenir of the event to the brides- 
maids in the form of a brooch, locket, bracelet, 
or something of the kind. 

The bride’s parents provide the cake; also 
wedding cards, which are sent out with the 
cake tofriends a day or two after the ceremony. 

The bridegroom and best man await the ar- 
rival of the bride at the right-hand side of the 
altar. 

The bridesmaids await the coming of the bride 
in the doorway of the church; and when the bride 
and her father, or any male relative or friend 
who is to give her away, arrive, they follow on 
two by two after her, the head bridesmaid 
standing at the back of the bride, rather to the 
left, and she holds the bouquet and gloves dur- 
ing the ceremony, handing them to her after- 
ward, when the bride takes the bridegroom’s 
left arm, and they follow the clergyman to the 
vestry, followed by the head bridesmaid, the 
best man, fathers and mothers of the happy 
couple, and any other guests that may wish. 

The bride aud bridegroom are the first to 
leave the church, and as they come down the 
aisle the bridesmaids follow on. 

The bride’s parents generally go off next, as 
they naturally like to be home to receive the 
friends invited to the wedding breakfast. 


The bride wears white silk, satin, or what- 
ever she prefers; or it is equally fashionable to 
be married in one’s traveling dress. 

If she wears white, then the gloves and shoes 
should be white; otherwise she would wear 
white gloves and any dainty boots or shoes de- 
sired. 

The veil can be of silk tulle with floss-stitch 
hemmed border, and it would measure from 
216 to 3 yards square; and worn over face or 
not, as desired. 

The bridegroom wears light trousers, black 
morning coat and vest, lavender gloves, and a 
flower in buttonhole. 

Bridesmaids wear any pretty gown and hat 
that will blend nicely with bride’s toilette and 
look picturesque. 


Guests at weddings adopt any afternoon - 


toilette, and can carry bouquets or a few flow- 
ers or not, as desired. 

After the visitors have looked at the wedding 
presents, which are usually displayed in the 
drawing-room, each bearing a card with the 
giver’s name thereon, they proceed to the din- 
ing-room, where the breakfast is laid. 

If a sit-down breakfast, the bride and bride- 
groom take the center position and opposite 


the cake. Next the bride sits her father, then | 


the bridegroom’s mother, and next the bride- 
groom sits the bride’s mother, then the bride- 
groom’s father. 

The bridesmaids sit opposite the bridal party, 
with the gentlemen who have taken them 
down to breakfast. The breakfast consists of 
cold beef, ham or tongue, pigeon pie, cold 
fowl, salmon mayonnaise, lobster salad and 
such dishes ; then jellies, creams, blane mange, 
fruits, biscuits, etc. 

Wines are partaken of ; in fact, the wedding 
breakfast really resembles a cold luncheon. 

After the breakfast the bride cuts the cake, 
or at least she makes an incision in it, then it is 
removed to a side table, when small pieces are 
cut and handed round to the guests; and now 
the health of the bride and bridegroom is pro- 
posed by one of the old friends of the bride, 
and for which the bridegroom must return 
thanks ; and he also proposes the health of the 
bridesmaids, for which the best man returns 
thanks. The health of the bride and bride- 
groom’s parents is then proposed. 

After this the bride retires to put on her 
traveling dress and the guests adjourn to the 
drawing-room. 

A married lady’s visiting card would have her 
husband's Christian name before her surname, 
thus— 

Mrs. HOWARD MANNING. 

The address is to be engraved at the lower 
left-hand corner.’ 

It is quite good form for the bride and bride- 
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groom to stop to speak to any friends as they 
pass down the church. 

A lady marrying for the second time would 
not wear white nor would she have bridesmaids. 
Her dress would be gray, fawn, brown or any 
colored silk desired, and she would wear a 
bonnet or hat, also white gloves and black 
boots or shoes. 

Widows may or may not remove their first 
wedding ring, but often the second one is worn 
above it. 

Where there is a stand-up breakfast, this con- 
sists of sandwiches, oyster patties, cold tongue, 
fowl, jellies, ices, coffee, etc. 

The ladies are seated, and the servants bring 
anything required, or the gentlemen wait upon 
their friends. 

Those invited to a wedding naturally give 
presents, which are sent to the bride’s 
home either before or after the invitations. 
Some, I know, do not care to send their pres- 
ents until a few days before. 

They should be accompanied by your visiting 
card, written on which would be ‘‘ With best 
wishes,” or ‘‘ kindest wishes,” etc. 

From two to three weeks prior to the wed- 
ding invitations are issued, and they are usually 
engraved 

It is not compulsory, but the bride may, if 
her position allows, present her bridesmaids 
with their gowns, hats and gloves. 

Bridesmaids carry bouquets or baskets of 
flowers. 

When a bride is married in her traveling 
dress she would dispense with the bridal veil, 
wearing a pretty hat or bonnet, black shoes 
and white kid gloves. 

Invitations to weddings are issued in the 
names of the brides’ parents. 

Invitations are often sent to persons living 
even too great a distance to attend. It is com- 
plimentary to do so. 


ROMANCE. 
BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


F you have any romance in you, hold fast to 
it. Very few people have any, and it is apt 
to wear off little by little as you go on liv- 
ing. You cannot help that, but you can take 
care of the fragile possession as you do of sil- 
ver filigree jewelry, which you never leave in 
the damp to tarnish, or of your pearl ring. 
which you know is ruined if you wash your 
hands in soap and water while wearing it. 
Without romance there is no love, nor even 
any tender and exclusive friendship. With it 
life is a poem; without it the plainest prose. 
There are people to whom the sweetest song 


ever written is mere nonsense, the most mag- 
nificent music only clash and crash; to whom 
a noble act of pure self-sacrifice is sheer folly: 
and the golden rule a meaningless thing at 
which they secretly sneer. There are those 
to whom their own mothers and fathers are not 
different from any other old people whom they 
respect; who might have married any one of 
a dozen or so with equal happiness; who, when 
they speak of ‘‘friends,” mean numbers who 
might die to-morrow without bringing a pang 
to their hearts. They are people without 
romance, who grin at you when your romance 
peeps out, and from whom you instinctively try 
to hide how sweet or how sad life is to you. 

They talk to you, about common sense and 
practical views of life with an air as if they 
even guessed what life really is. And you 
blush and shrink because an angel whispers in 
your ear that there is beauty, and love, and 
sweetness, and nobility, and truth, and honor 
somewhere in this world, though there is also 
deformity, and hate, and bitterness, and mean- 
ness, and falsehood, and treachery. 

Nay, never blush. Romance is only another 
name for faith in all that is best; and without 
a little faith what hope have we ? 


FOR SELF-SUPPORTING 
WOMEN. 


BY A. B. H. 


OF all American cities New York stands at 
the head in the opportunities offered 

women who must earn their daily bread. 
It is true that the laborers are many, often 
more than can find employment; but if a 
woman has decided talent for any one branch 
of labor, she will find a market for it more 
quickly in New York than elsewhere. 

For several years women’s exchanges have 
been popular in all large cities, but the main 
objection to them has been that they were open 
to every woman who would pay the initiation 
fee and the annual dues. Asaresult the ex- 
changes were loaded down with articles of 
fancy work, fine sewing, etc., sent in by women 
who wanted to earn ‘‘ pocket-money.” 

As a consequence the self-supporting woman 
had no opportunity for disposing of her handi- 
work through the exchanges. A New York 
lady, Mrs. Mark Spaulding, proposes to remedy 
this evil, and has recently opened in New York 
City ‘‘The West End Exchange for Self-Sup- 
porting Women.” Any woman can place her 
work at this exchange on view, provided she 
can demonstrate to Mrs. Spaulding that she is 
dependent on her own exertions for her sup- 
port. There are no membership fees and no 
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dues. A simple commission not: to exceed 10 
per cent. is the only charge made. 

It is not expected that the exchange will be 
entirely self-supporting. Thestore taken for 
headquarters and for the show-room hasa large 
annual rental, while the detail work connected 
with such a business requires a great deal of 
bookkeeping and much helpin examining goods 
offered for sale and in showing them to custom- 
ers. Two women clerks now divide these tasks 
with Mrs. Spaulding, and the 10 per cent. com- 
mission, even if the annual sales amount to 
more than is expected, would still leave a de- 
ficit. Mrs. Spaulding having assumed the en- 
tire responsibility until February Ist, after that 
time it is expected that the philanthropic 
women in New York will interest themselves 
in the scheme -and subscribe a guarantee fund 
that will insure a successful continuance of so 
worthy a work. 

A cooking department has been added to the 
exchange, and here may be obtained the dain- 
tiest of cakes, the best of plain puddings and 
other sweets at very moderate prices. 

Philanthropic women of other cities will 
watch closely the operations of this exchange, 
and if it proves even moderately successful 
will doubtless see to it that similar institutions 
are opened throughout the country. 


GIFTS WHICH CHILDREN MAY 
MAKE. 


BY MRS. WILLIAM GARRETT. 


PRETTY holiday or birthday gift can be 
made by little fingers with a few care- 
fully selected pumpkin seeds. 

Begin as follows: Choose smooth, flat, glossy 
seeds, all as near the same size as possible. 
Take No. 8 thread, double it in the needle and 
begin to string the seeds, running the needle 
through the points. String ten, then draw up 
tight and tie all in a cluster with the points 
joined in the center to make the bottom. Clip 
the thread off, not too close, and begin the next 
row. Run the needle through the large end of 
the first of the seeds already strung; take up 
two seeds, run the needle through the point of 
them and through the blunt end of first row. 
Go on until you have twenty seeds strung, then 
tie as before and commence the next row. 
String one and then two, then one again and 
so on around the second row. There will be 
thirty. Be careful to pull up each row and tie 
tight, as the firmness of the basket depends on 
the tightness with which the thread is drawn. 
The next row is one all around, which is thirty 
seeds. The depth of the basket is determined 


by the rows, four rows being sufficient. Take 
a piece of wire, wrap with cigar ribbon, bend 
a hook on each end and hook in for a handle, 
They are cute and well repay for the time spent 
in making them. The seeds may be colored 
any color which adds to their beauty. 


SPECTACLE CLEANER.—A nice gift that 
pleases the aged is a spectacle cleaner. 

Take a scrap of chamois skin, and with a 
large spool make a circle, which cut out care- 
fully. 

Take a piece of bright plush and cut it to fit 
the chamois; put a layer of cotton batting be- 
tween; then button-hole the plush to the 
chamois lining; prepare two sections this way 
and join by crocheting a cord five inches in 
length. The chamois polishes the glasses and 
the plush adds a dainty richness to them. Be- 
sides, the thought that loving fingers have been 
at work for them pleases old age. 


NOVELTIES IN SILVER, GLASS 
AND POTTERY. 


. 
BY C. S. WALDRON. 


HE vast variety of odd spoons and forksdo 
not diminish as the months go by. 

Every dish which can be served with a 
spoon seems to have an especially designed 
article of this class for its own. 

The spoon designed for green peas is a gem 
indeed; the bowl is round, rather flat and per- 
forated and is quite frequently made in gold as 
well as silver. 

The handles are very elaborate and often in 
a set each one is quite different. 

These dainty little spoons make charming 
gifts, as do all articles of precious metals. 


i 


Filigree silver, too, which was commented on 
last spring, seems to have been gaining favor 
the summer through and is seen in numbers of 
new forms. Oneof the handsomest as well as 
most serviceable is a paper-rack for my lady’s 
desk, and extremely dainty and attractive it is. 
For some time past the prevailing taste in 
silver has been for heavy objects and for evi- 
dence of weight, while the oxidized pieces were 
given especial place. No doubt many of them 
were good, and are good still, and massiveness 
must always have its own value; but these 
filigree pieces are very attractive, and for 
many uses are far more beautiful than the 
heavier ones.. Stanchness and durability are 
eminently desirable qualities, but grace and 
daintiness have their own place, and such 
objects as the paper-rack or a cake-server are 
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singularly attractive when made of filigree 
silver artistically designed. 
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Ebony and silver-mounted toilet articles are 
among the choicest holiday goods. Shoe-horns 
made of polished ebony are enriched by the ap- 
plication of an exquisitely chased scroll of ster- 
ling silver upon the handle. 

Long-handled button-hooks are similarly 
ornamented and the manicure sets are charm- 
ing. As we have had so few real novelties in this 
class of articles they will find ready sale. 

The elegant high-top Spanish hair combs are 
novel and beautiful in design. 

The comb proper is of fine amber shell, grace- 
fully curved at the top, and affixed to it isa 
lace-like scroll design of silver. 

Cut-glass cologne and salt bottles richly 
mounted in sterling silver are dainty offerings 
for Christmas; also the pretty silver-mounted 
scissors designed for a lady’s workbasket. 

The most beautiful finger-bowls yet designed 
are of fabrile glass. They reflect every tint of 
the rainbow. The glass itself is white, but it 
is shot most effectively with a myriad of dif- 
ferent colors. Tumblers and wineglasses are 
also made of this fabrile glass. They are some- 
what expensive,but their ever-changing colors 
make them a perpetual delight. 

* 


The little teapots of Rookwood pottery come 
in the quaintest designs. Many of them show 
the handle covered with a tracery of silver. 
They will be a conspicuous feature of the five- 
o’clock-tea table this season. The cups to be 
used with the Rookwood teapots each reflect 
in color one of its varying tints. 


AVOID GOVERNMENT POSI- 
TIONS. 


BY SARAH A. GIDDINGS. 


N a late number of the Century there is 
a pathetic story of a clerk in one of the de- 
partments at Washington who came into 
office at the close of the war, and after serving 
for nearly thirty years was turned out by a 
change of administration. Men’ and women 
who have been employed for any length of 
time in a governmen. office are of little value 
in.any other position. By long years of service 
they are able to perform the routine tasks re- 
quired of them with ability, but would be al- 
most useless in the world of business at large. 
A government situation is one to be: avoided 
rather than sought, especially by women. The 
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several departments at Washington employ sev 
eral hundred women at salaries ranging from 
one to five dollars per day and possibly more, but 
every once in a while we hear of the discharge 
of one of these women and later of her failure 
in other lines of work, and in many cases she 
comes to positive want. 

The fact is that clerks under the Government 
soon become mere machines. They drop into a 
rut in which they stay; while the world moves 
on. Methods change, progress is making great 
strides, and in a few years the business meth- 
ods well understood by the clerk when she took 
the government situation become obsolete. 
Put again in touch with the business world. the 
poor clerk finds herself helpless and bewildered 
and as little capable of holding a position as if 
it were her first appearance in the world of 
business. 

Secretary of Agriculture Morton bas said 
that he would rather have his children earn 
their livings with pick and shovel than to have 
them take an ordinary clerkship in any of the 
government departments at Washington. 

In view of these facts, which are indisputa- 
ble, our girls might better accept positions 
which will barely support them, but where they 
can keep in line with business advancement 
and stand a chance for promotion as they gain 
knowledge, than to accept a government clerk- 
ship the permanency of which is uncertain at 
best and which, even if held, unfits them for 
anything higher. 


WHEN IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 


BY EVA’ A. MILHOUS. 
N these days of eminent practicalities, chil- 
dren are early taught that to keep step 
with the march of progress they must 
realize the responsibilities of life. Those who 
have the welfare of the young at heart teach 
them to regard acquaintances with suspicion 
and to accept friends on probation. Thus it is 
that children to whom the world should be as 
pure as the heart of youth itself, look .on it as 
an enemy to be combated equally with the 
flesh and the devil. 
There is nothing so crude as the ‘plain, un- 


* varnished: truth,” and no companion who en- 


genders more dismal disenchantments than the 
one who prides himself on calling ‘‘a spade a 
spade.” Inappropriately enough, it is not the 
truly wise who are most given to instructing, 
and oftenest it is the idle speculations of those 
whose knowledge is limited to’ a narrow ex- 
perience that attack the most sacred persua™ 
sion and shatter the holiest hopes of others. 
Superficial thinkers wrestling with intellectual 
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subtleties encounter difficulties which for want 
of patience to combat they account flaws, 
and announce with an air intended to be pro- 
found that they accept nothing incapable of 
analysis. Those who seek to convey the im- 
pression of thorough acquaintance with the 
world do so by exposing the evils of the na- 
tion, and the inexperienced moralist living 
apartfrom men gains his ideas from publica- 
tions that prey on the world by depicting its 
tragedies. 

Because doubt and distrust have obscured our 
own mental vision and we view things darkly, 
we should not try to persuade others that the 
prevailing tone of everything is blue. That 
we believe the light furnished by their sublime 
trust to be artificial is no reason why we should 
seek to deprive them of that light so long as it 
serves to illuminate the dark passes of their 
lives. 

Disenchantment is at all times cruel, and the 
deliberate destruction of the innocent faith of 
youth is little short of criminal. An especial 
nicety of judgment should be used in introduc- 
ing material facts to the mind of a child when 
its reception means the exchange of the ele- 
ments of the ideal. 

Children know no distinction between the 
real and the unreal, and they are not competent 
to exercise discrimination in the ethics of the 
false and the true: to them the idea of the good 
is represented by what is beautiful and agree- 
able. To chiddren the unaccountable in the ideal 
world is no more unreasonable than many of 
the actual conditions in the world in which 
they live, and they accept it as literally—being 
as incapable of interpreting the one as they are 
of passing judgment on the other. We can 
readily comprehend the effect in the mind of 
the little fellow who had been enlightened as to 
the mysteries of good St. Nicholas, and it was 
a natural result of his disillusionment that he 
equally refused to believe in the identity of the 
devil. 

There is a world of wonder in the make-up 
of every child which has to be satisfied in some 
way. The young mind sees so much that it 
cannot adjust to its limited experience that 
things naturally assume exaggerated propor- 
tions. Many parents endeavor to stifle the im- 
agination, in the belief that those little extrav- 
agances of fancy which children indulge in are 
the outcome of a propensity for ‘‘ story-telling.” 
It is only the expansion of the little minds that 
transforms the things which are beyond their 
grasp. It is the desire to experiment in and 
comprehend human nature that makes children 
play at being ‘‘ grown up.” 

Through the ladder of ideality we sometimes 
reach sublime truths. Do not discourage the 
little illusions that sweeten the lives of chil- 


dren. Heaven seems much nearer when we 
think of the stars as windows through which 
the angels look down on the deeds of men, 
rather than planets peopled by beings as falli- 
ble as ourselves. 

The spiritual outgrowth of the beautiful fan- 
cies of our youth remains with us long after 
we have left off dreaming of them, and itisa 
sad mistake to crush the pretty sentiments of 
childhood under a burden of stern materialism. 

It is often well to let the heart dictate while 
it yet throbs with the generous impulses of 
youth. Experience forces us soon enough to 
seek counsel in the courts of reason. 


DOUBLY PRECIOUS PINS. 


BOUT fifty years ago there was exhib- 

ited in one of the most fashionable jew- 

eler’s shops in Paris a very curious and 
interesting bracelet. Every one who passed the 
shop was attracted by it as it hung in the win- 
dow, and the conversation in many salons was 
based upon the brilliancy and perfection of the 
gems which surrounded it. The most remark- 
able part of this piece of jewelry was that it 
was chiefly composed of four rusty, bent and 
broken pins. These were set in a framework of 
gold, the gems surrounding the whole. 

To explain the origin of this old ornament it 
is necessary to go back many years before it 
was exhibited. One day a Monsieur Mazeres 
was walking the streets of Paris when he came 
suddenly upon some men who were at work 
mending the pavement. In some way or other 
Monsieur tripped, and in falling was hurt. 
Without thinking of the consequences he ex- 
claimed against the superintendent of the 
streets, saying he should instruct his workmen 
to be more careful. This remark was over- 
heard, and he was immediately arrested and 
placed in a dungeon for complaining against 
the public works, where he was kept for many 
weary years without companions or occupation. 
He felt his body commence to weaken and knew 
that under such a strain his mind would soon 
give way. But he was a plucky man and de- 
termined to awaken his spirits from the lethargy 
which he knew would soon make him insane. 

When cast into prison Monsieug Mazeres was 
searched by the officers, but in some manner 
they had neglected to take from him four pins. 
These pins were all he had to amuse himself and 
he set his wits to work to devise some game to 
keep his mind occupied. 

During six years the poor prisoner occupied 
himself in throwing the four pieces of wire at 
random about the cell and then in searching 
for them that he might recommence his game. 
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This was all the pleasure he had for those six long 
years, and, simple though it seems, it was this 
alone that served to keep his body and brain 
active. 

A revolution set him at liberty one day, and 
his devoted wife met him at the prison door to 
take him home. He then exhibited his four 
rusty and bent pins and told his story. His 
wife considered the pins as the means of his 
salvation, and to show her gratitude she had 
them mounted in gold and surrounded with 
jewels to the amount of many thousand francs. 


IT IS BETTER 


O do well late than never. 
To be alone than in bad company. 
To go round about than to fall into a 
ditch. 
To be wise for yourself than for other people. 
To be wise to-day than to be foolish to-mor- 
row. 
To be a giant on the floor than a pygmy ona 
pedestal. 
To acknowledge our faith than to boast of 
our merits. 
To bend the neck promptly than to bruise the 
forehead. 
To keep at one thing a long time than to do 
many things in a short time. 
To be the builder of our own name than to 
have it built for us beforehand. 
To hammer and forge yourself into a charac- 
ter than to dream yourself into one. 


INTERESTING NOTES. 


THE lemon is a frait much used in the sick- 
room, many times unwisely. Lemonade being a 
very refreshing and agreeable drink, is easily 
taken in excess by persons suffering from 
fevers, a fact which should not be forgotten. 
In typhoid fever, for instance, its immoderate 
use would be attended with danger, inducing, 
as it might, additional derangement in an 
already inflamed intestinal mucous membrane. 
In all inflammatory diseases of the stomach 
and bowels lemonade should only be given after 
the attending physician has sanctioned its use. 
During the past few years lemon juice has 
become quite popular in the management of 
diphtheria from the supposed action on the 
membranous deposit in the throat. There has 
also been attributed to the juice marked vir- 
tues in the functional derangement of the liver, 
commonly called ‘‘bilious disorders.” Some 
persons so affected have found benefit from its 
persistent use; the symptoms of others, how- 
ever, have been aggravated by it. 
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BABY clothes for girls cost probably twice as 
much as garments of the same material for 
baby boys. Itis very uncommon to, see little 
girls dressed in ready-made suits, while it is not 
at all unusual to dress little boys in ‘‘ store” 
clothes. Ready-made outer clothing for women 
is also more expensive than that for men: the 
investment of an equal sum in a man’s over- 
coat and a wrap for a woman would reveal the 
fact that the material in the man’s garment was 
of a better quality and a heavier grade than 
that in the woman’s wrap. The garment 
would also be better made and the finishing, 
such as buttons, bindings and linings, of amuch 
better quality. Why it is no one seems to 
know. 

J 

THE women who say and think that a daily 
bath is debilitating should remember that 
all unusual exercises are weakening, and that 
it is only by gradually accustoming one’s self 
to them that strength is gained and maintained. 
Any one who fears the effect of a daily tub 
bath should begin by taking a daily sponge 
each morning. Then she should take first two, 
then three and so on in increasing numbers tub 
baths at night. She will have the night’s rest 
to recover from the effect, and she will soon 
not only be able to take a tub bath at any time, 
but she will feel actually uncomfortable with- 
out it. 


CHANGING DIET. 


PDROBABLY no class of people are more 
quickly affected by changes of food and 
drink than athletes. When we consider 

that spirituous liquors have a prominent place 

in their bills of fare, it may be questioned if 
the strength these men possess is as reliable or 
permanent as strength gained from a diet com- 
posed wholly of a nourishing food. An ex- 
change tells of the effect of a glass of water on 

Sandow, ‘‘the strongest man in the world:” 

“Sandow never drinks water when he is trav- 
eling and very little of it at any other time. 

He is in the habit of quenching his thirst with 

mineral water mixed with light wine. At a 

western hotel he was very thirsty, the waiter 

was slow and the glass of water at his plate _ 
was tempting. He yielded to the temptation 
and was ill for a week, being obliged to cancel 
one of his engagements. Those who witnessed 
his feats of strength the day after he drank 
the water applauded his efforts, but knew 
nothing of the strain Sandow was under to 
properly perform his part. At the close of the 
performance he said: ‘Iam so weak I can do 

nothing. I have no more strength than a 

child.’” 
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WHY WOMEN ARE NOT BALD. 


VA; oe are universally charged with do- 

ing a-great many foolish things, and 

woman’s manner of dressing has been 

made the butt of man’s ridicule since the days 
of Adam and Eve. A Chicago dealer in “ hair 
restorers” tells his experience with bald people 
as follows: 

‘*sFew women are bald, and I never heard of 
a bald-headed Indian. The head-wear of women 
tends to make their hair grow. Indians wear 
no head-gear except as they become civilized. 
In my opinion nature intended us to be bare- 
headed. The ancients wore light wraps around 
their heads. There is no record that I know of 
which refers to any head-wear worn by Christ 
and his disciples. I have been waiting for you 
to ask me if men’s hair would grow as long as 
women’s if the men did not spoil its growth by 
cutting it. I answer yes, provided the diseases 
of which I speak do not interfere to prevent. 
Singeing hair to prevent its growth isa barber’s 
humbug, started to turn an extra quarter.’ 

‘** What is the proportion of bald men to bald 
women?’ 

‘““* Five hundred toone. ‘ [have soldina given 
time $13,000 worth of medicine to raise hair. 
Of that amount $108 was paid by women.’” 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S DIC- 
TIONARY. 


HE following, which is unidentified, doubt- 
less originated in the brain of some *‘ old 
bachelor” or perchance a disgruntled 

husband... As a whole the ‘dictionary ” con- 
tains definitions good, bad and indifferent. 

Blush—Red color in the face, caused by 
shame or confusion, prevalent among women 
of ancient times. 

Candor—A noun of two meanings. For our- 
selves frankness, for our neighbors impudence. 

Drawer—A sliding Lox ina table; usually too 
full to slide. 

Empty—A husband’s wardrobe after the 
missionary box has gone. 

Friend—An acquaintance less prepossessing 
than ourselves. 

Graduate,(sweet girl)—The only person who 
knows exactly how the country should be man- 
aged. 

Handwriting—Written characters. One of 
the lost arts. 

I—tThe most satisfactory of the personal pro- 
nouns. 

Joke—A speech or action said by men to con- 
tain wit. 

Key—An apparatus which would open the 


- outside lock of our house door if it were not 


inside on the bureau. 

Love—A ffection for a rich man. 

Martyr—One who'suffers for a cause. A 
man at an afternoon tea. 

Naughty—The child who returns our infant’s 
slap. ' : 

‘‘Out +A safe distance from the window. 

Photograph—A - representation of ourselves 
that does us an injustice. 

Quart—Two pints of ice-cream. 

Right—Our position in domesti¢ discussions: 

Street Car—A public vehicle for transporta; 


tion in which seats are arranged horizontally 
for gentlemen. 

Talented—An unmarried minister. 

Useless—Questioning an augry man. 

Vacuum—A space unoccupied by matter. A 
pocket-book that has been shopping. 

Watch—A piece of jewelry resembling in ap- 
pearance men’s chronometers. Differing in 
that it does not tell time. 

Xantippe—A woman born in advance of the 
suffrage movement. 

Yes—The tip of a woman’s tongue. 

Zero—A conjugal disagreement. 


THE STEPS OF A YEAR. 


OUBTLESS the housewife who performs 
her own work in the home can more fully 
realize than any one else the vast number 

of steps one takes during the year. She will 
especially appreciate that part of the following 
extract from the London News which refers to 
stair-climbing: 

‘* A Swiss satistician has taken the trouble to 
count the number of steps he took in walking 
during a whole year. The number he finds to 
have been 9,760,900, or an average of 26,740 
stepsaday. Going still further into details, he 
declares that over 600,000 of these steps were 
taken in going up and down stairs. On an 
average he estimates that he walked nearly 
ten miles a day in order to bring about these 
results.” 


A WOMAN JURY’S VERDICT. 


CASE of women doing jury duty is recorded 

in the annals of old Newbury more than 

200 yearsago. Acertain Elizabeth Hunt 

of that town having in 1693 died under mys- 

terious circumstances and rumors of foul play 

being circulated, it was deemed wise to have an 

investigation, and a jury of twelve women was 

impaneled who viewed the remains and after 

due deliberation returned the following verdict, 

doubtless correct with the exception of the 
spelling: 

‘‘We judge, according to our best light and 
contients, that the death of said Elizabeth was 
not by any violens or wrong dun to her by any 
parson or thing, but by some soden stoping of 
her breath.” 

The common habit at that time of pronounc- 
ing er after the British fashion—as clark for 
clerk, Darby for Derby—no doubt prevented 
‘‘any parson” of the place, all of whom were 
pious and excellent gentlemen, from finding @ 
personal innuendo in a decision otherwise rather 


startling. 
Foal 


A FEATHER fan is supposed to last a lifetime 
and should always be kept in a box. Itis a 
favorite bridal present and is never out of sty:e 
buta handsome design of this kind is only suit- 
able for full dress. 
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All books mentioned in these columns 
may be obtained of booksellers, or the 
respective publishers will send them by 
mail postpaid to any post-office in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 

Uniform with the author’s ‘‘ France in the 
Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ Russia and Turkey in 
the Nineteenth Century,” etc. While the au- 
thor has made no addition to historical knowl- 
edge, she has brought out the personal charac- 
teristics of the members of England’s royal 
family in a charming manner. Her descrip- 
tion of the home life of Prince Albert and his 
consort, Queen Victoria, the delineation of bits 
of character and the simple manner in which 
she relates the events bearing more or less 
upon the history of the kingdom, make the 
book as readable as a story. It is one of those 
works which will go far toward assisting the 
student of history through the dry data of 
events and create a liking for history where 
none existed before. 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. Edited by Rachel 
Sherman Thorndike. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $3.00. 

The daughter of General Sherman has con- 
ferred an inestimable favor on lovers of Ameri- 
can history by the publication of the letters 
which passed between her father and his brother, 
Senator Sherman, covering a period of nearly 
fifty years. This book is a seasonable and 
valuable addition to our historic lore and will 
take rank with the ‘‘ Life of Abraham Lincoln” 
both as a biography and history. 


THE Birps’ CALENDAR. By H. E. Parkhurst. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

One more valuable addition to our rather 
small number of books on birds. The author 
has approached his subject full of love for the 
feathered tribe, hence he writes pleasingly and 
enthusiastically about them. Central Park, 
the great garden of New York City, was Mr. 
Parkhurst’s field of study, and he has improved 
his opportunities to the fullest extent. The 
book is handsomely illustrated with pictures of 
the different species described. 
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JEWISH TALES. From the French of Leopold 
Masoch by Harriet Lieber Cohen. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

A volume of homely tales of Jewish life as it 
exists in the smaller European towns where 
the “chosen race” still cling to the simple 
life of their ancestors. All of thebetter and 
truer characteristics of the race are brought 
out in a most interesting manner, and we learn 
to admire and almost envy the homely, honest 
lives of this people in their primitive existence. 


POLLY. By Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 
Another of this popular author’s tales of 

southern life, in the depicting of which Mr. 

Page stands without a rival. His delineations 

of character show that no one understands 

Virginians, black or white, better than he. 


My LApy. By Margaret Bouvet. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 
A novel quaint and interesting. The story, 

supposed to be related by a nurse in the daysof 
Napoleon, deals with the love affairs of a 
charming young lady of the period. The old- 
fashioned way in which the tale is written and 
the correct portrayal of the characters of the 
age are refreshing in this day of modern story- 
telling. 


Chicago: 


THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS. By Thomas Nel- 
son Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

A volume of short stories—some pathetic, 
some humorous and some dramatic. The tales 
are incidents in Virginia life during the war, 
and are told with all the race skill of this ex- 
ponent of southern life. 


PoMONA’S TRAVELS. By Frank R. Stockton. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, 
$2.00. , 
Mr. Stockton ranks high among American 

humorists of the better class. His wit is clean 
and wholesome and the reader feels better and 
brighter for having read the stories Mr. Stock- 
ton socharmingly writes. ‘‘Pomona’s Travels” 
isuniform with *‘ Rudder Grange,” which is ua- 
doubtedly the author’s best work. Both books 
are copiously illustrated by Mr. A. B. Frost, 
who has caught the spirit of the author and 
given to the book some of his most happy and 
perfect sketches. 


HOLIDAY AND GIFT CARDS.—Raphael Tuck 
& Sons, publishers, New York. A collection 
of cards appropriate for presentation on any 
oceasion. This firm has a reputation unsur- 
passed for the beauty and elegance of their 
cards. Those especially designed for holiday 
gifts are many of them unique and a decided 
ninovation on familiar styles. 
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ARTHUR'S FOR 1895.—With this first 
issue of the year new features are 
added which we trust will meet with 
the approval of our readers. Every 
effort is being made to place this mag- 
azine at the head of all journals pub- 
lished in the interests of women. A 
large corps of assistants are ever alert 
to secure attractions, and we can safely 
promise that ARTHUR’s Home Mac- 
AZINE for 1895 will be much better 
than at any time during its forty-two 
years of existence. 


WE FULLY APPRECIATE the many 
letters of commendation which come to 
us daily, and we may be pardoned if 
we quote a few sentences here. 

Mrs. W. writes: ‘‘I have taken 
ARTHUR’s since 1867, and I can hon- 
estly say that it has improved more 
during the past few months than for 
any five years since I have known 
a 

Mrs. Dr. H. says: ‘‘ARTHUR’S MAG- 
AZINE has come to our home ever since 
its first issue and I have every volume 
bound. It has been a source of com- 
fort to me for many, many years, and 
though my eyes are failing and I can 
read but a short time each day, I still 
welcome dear old ARTHUR’s. I shall 
continue to subscribe for it as long as 
I live.” 

Mrs. D. writes: ‘‘The great im- 
provements you have made during the 
past few months ought to bring you 
many thousands of subscribers. I in- 
close a club of ten new names which I 
obtained with little difficulty. All to 
whom I showed the magazine were de- 
lighted with it.” 

We could fill pages of this magazine 
with quotations of similarimport. We 
thank our friends for their kind words, 
and hope that the continued improve- 
ments we shall make will warrant the 
nod feeling expressed. 


ARTHUR'S HOME 








MAGAZINE. 





DON'T WORRY YOURSELF and don’t 
worry the baby ; avoid both unpleas- 
ant conditions by giving the child pure, 
digestible food. Don’t use solid prep- 
arations. Nature intended infants 
should be raised on milk. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Condensed Milk is the 
safest solution of the problem. 


For SHut-Ins.—We have decided 
to make a special subscription price to 
any of our friends who wish to send 
ARTHUR'S HoME MaGaAZINE as a gift 
to friends Or acquaintances who can- 
not afford to pay for the magazine 
themselves. There are thousands of 
‘*shut-ins’”’ and others throughout the 
country to. whom the monthly visits of 
ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE would 
give great pleasure. We are willing to 
share the expense of sending it to such 
people. Our subscription rates for 
this purpose will be given on appli- 
cation. 


SEND your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get, free of all 
cost, a coupon worth several dollars if 
used by you to its full advantage. 
Don't delay. This is worthy atten- 
tion. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE.—We are 
also publishers of Zhe Peterson Mag- 
azine of illustrated literature, which 
has created such a sensation lately in 
the rank of magazine publishing. It 
is entirely different in character from 
this publication, and is to-day ack- 
nowledged to be the foremost of liter- 
ary publications at the price. The 
regular subscription price is $1.00 per 
year. We will send Zhe Peterson Mag- 
azine and ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 
both one year to the same or separate 
addresses for $1.75 and include the 
Christmas issue of Zhe Peterson. The 
order with remittance must reach us 
by February rst. 


SPEcIAL Rate,—Our readers should 
remember that we have a special rate 
(see page 2 of this issue) for those who 
desire to send in their subscriptions to 
this publication together. 
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THE PROPER CHARGE. 
‘Stillingfleet — What would you do 
with a tailor who never has your trou- 
sers done at thetime he has contracted 
to deliver them ? 
Wienbiddle—Sue him 
of promise. 


for breeches 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE, 

Summer Youth— Then you really 
love me, darling ? 

Summer Girl—Passionately, my own. 
I am yours now until death. 

Summer Youth—And have you any 
references from your last engagement? 


IN THE EDITOR'S ROOM, 


‘*Give me your candid judgment on 
these lines,”” said the young lady of 
literary aspirations. ‘‘ Do they con- 
vey the idea of poetry at all?” 

‘* Ves," replied the editor, looking 
them over: ‘‘they do. There is some- 
thing in every line that conveys the 
idea. Every line,” continued the kind- 
hearted man, letting her down as 
gently as he could, ‘‘begins with a 
capital letter.” 

ACCORDING TO LOCATION, 

A local bargain hunter who does 
sharp figuring was going to the west- 
bound train the other day with her 
daughter, a little girl. ‘*‘How much 
will it be?” she asked the hackman. 
‘*Half a dollar,” said he. ‘** Well,” 
said she, ‘‘as I haven't any baggage, no 
trunk, you see, and my daughter is 
very small, couldn't you consider her 
as equal to a trunk and take us both 
for one fare?” ‘Yes,’ said the oblig- 


ing hackman, ‘‘I1 will take her as a 


trunk provided she will ride upon the 
They paid fifty cents 


baggage rack.” 
for the ride. 


A BIRD CAGE, 


The prisoner was before the bar of 
justice for having been before some 
other bar too long. 

‘* What were you doing drunk on the 
street?” asked the judge. 

**Was I drunk, judge? ” was the re- 
ply in a tone of surprised innocence. 

‘““The arresting officer says you 
were.” 

‘* Under oath, judge?”’ 

** Certainly.” 

‘* Perhaps he’s right, judge, but I 
was just going along with a bird cage in 
my hand.” 

The judge had a jug set before the 
prisoner. 

‘* Do you call that a bird cage?” he 
inquired. ‘* That's what you were car- 
rying along in your hand.” 

The prisoner picked it up carefully, 
removed the stopper, took a smell! and 
turned it upside down, It was as dry 
as he was. 

‘* Well, judge,” he answered slowly, 
‘‘it ain't a bird cage now since them of- 
ficers has had a whack at it.”’ 

‘* Probably you are sober now and 
see things differently.” 

‘* That ain’t it, judge. 
cage when | had it Jast.”’ 

‘** Possibly you can explain what you 
mean by a bird cage,"’ suggested the 
puzzled court. 

‘Easy enough, judge,’’ smiled the 
prisoner; ‘‘it had forty or fifty swal- 
lows in it when they got it,” and the 
lucidity of the explanation and the pos- 
sibilities of what had happened to it 
affected the judge so powerfully that 
he dismissed the case. 


It was a bird 
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WENS, CY! CYSTS, RED NOSES | Their conclusions have been printed in th 

PUG NOSES “ : , : 
PITTINGS, BLACKHEADS | English journals, from which several a 
wat BIRTHMARKS | here reproduced for the benefit of those wh 








OUTSTANDING EARS BARBER'S ITCH : 
or any Mark, Blemish, Dators nity or Disease on, in or | need them. A Miss Dunlap, who seems t 










under the skin, treated by regular Physicians at the be a wise person, offers the following ad 
JOHN H. WOODBURY vice: 
127 W. 42d St., New York. 1218 Walnut St., Philada. , ~ pe 
\ Champlain B’ a's. Chicago. 11 Winter St., Boston. | Don't trail your dress upon the road. 
Union Trust B'ld’g, St. Louis. Don’t ever lace your waist too tightly. 





Send stamp for book on Beauty and Dermatolo é ‘ < 
Jobn H. Woodbury is ¢ the inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Don't wear a thing that needs repair. 

Soap for the Skin, and Complexion, a pure, anti- Don't, please, forget to brush your hair. 

Don't ever wear too large a check. 


septic, medicinal Tollce | Pp. _Druggists sell it. 
Don’t show too much of snowy neck. 

Another student says: 

Don’t be a slave to fashion, but rathe 

| make fashion your handmaid. 

Don’t follow fashion blindly to any of h¢ 
extremes. She has a way of laughing in h 
sleeve at fools of her own creation. 

Don’t think because your neighbor's bo 
net is becoming to her it will necessarily 1 
becoming to yourself. 

LADIES—This isan Oil Dressing. Pre- Don't > in for quantity so much as qual 
serves Leather. Gives a Beautiful Gloss. ty in dress. One well-made gown is wort 
Allow no substituting, as — dressings | half a dozen ill-fitting ones. 
ee teens | Don’t forget that the dress of sweet seve 


Changes Moderate. _ Consultation Free. | Don’t wear a boot or glove unsightly. 
| 
| 
| 
| 









































BUTTON & THURSTON, , : 25 
71 Barclay St., New York, Mfrs. | teen is no longer becoming to the woman @ 
—- _ - | forty. 
OCODOOQODOOODOHOOOE | Don’t neglect the accessories of dres 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN E | Untidy gloves, unshapely shoes will destr 
| the effect of the most charming toilet. 
| pa 
, French 
© Sraiish spoken by IN TEN WEEKS : AN ASTHMA CURE AT LAST, 
Fd 








@) schaft By mn. Emon prection! es pathod in exist European physicians and medical journ 
eget in our Soma schoo! : | report a positive cure for Asthma in the kK 
corrections of al] exercises, free), $5.00. Explan- plant, found on the Congo River, West Afri 
et tree, POLYGLOT BOOK CO. CHIC GO. i 

OOOO: OOO The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadwa 
| New York, are sending free trial cases of t 
GRAY fits oo £4eKe y Da poe ay color and Kola Compound by mail to all sufferers fr 
> bum skin | Asthma who send name and address on 

postal card. A trial costs you nothing. 























Rs at 1 a No pain. Warranted. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Save Dentists’ Bills, Doctors’ Bills and 


Butchers’ Bills by 


eating a bowl of 


delicious QUAKER OaTs for breakiast. 


Just try 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


Se Ve 


NNEN’S Borated Talcum 


43 TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 


| asa Perfect Sanatory Toilet 
Prepark&tion 


for infants and adults 
< Delightful after shaving. 


ly Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
nburn, ete. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan, 
he skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
rTop , Sold by Druggist or mailed for 2 cents. 


for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 


ERHARD MENNEN C@., 
Newark, N. J 


If you desire to try the finest 
a ever imported intoS 
the U. S., send six centsin 


stam ps for 
THREE 
STICKS. 


“FIGARO IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
3 Union Square, N. ¥ N. Y¥. 
Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 








ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 





Do not be misied by unscrupulous dealers 





Insist on having the best 


2 
9 . 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regard ess of price. Get our catalogue ‘'H’ ’ free, 
by mail, before buying. INDIANA EICYCLE co., tndlenapelis, Ind., U. S. A. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
D THE AWARD AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 

















14 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





s are world renowned for the beneficent power of 
lectro-Magnetism they contain, and popular because this 
curative agent is combined in articles of every-day use. 











Electric Corsets a 4 cak, Back, Indi- 


Rheumatism. Price 2.00, and 







Electric Hair Brushes {1,("4)!'"F 
ae Dandruff, and cones of the scalp. Price, $1.00, 
anc 00. 















wa fk cure Rheumatism, Nervous 
Electric Bel Debility, Indigestion, Back- 


| ache, Liver and Kidney Trouble. Price, $3.00, $5.00, 
d 













+e] safeguard 
Electric Safety Razor, *s\<«7¢ 
ber’s Itch, Pimples, and Blotches ; perfect security from 
cutting the face when shaving. A novice can use it, 














ELECTRIC PLASTERS, INSOLES, 
| FLESH BRUSHES, TOOTH BRUSHES, 
CURLERS, AND APPLIANCES. 








Oye cannot obtain these goods at the store, we will send them, post- 
Ra m receipt of the price. Our book, “ The Doctor's Story,” giving )| 
ll information concerning all our goods, free on application. adlares 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 
846 Broadway, Room 5, NEW YORK 


Agents Wanted. Mention this Magasine. 





oo Watches given away to help introduce our new tea. 
5 If you want one, address at once for particulars, 


FREES! _ORIENTAL TEA CO., Greenviie, Pa. 


Dialogues, Speak for School, Club and 
PL AYS Parlor. Catalogue free 


T. 8. DENISON, Pub., Chicago, Tilinots. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S *anmuee 
,* FOR CHILOREN TEETHING =? 
& Fer sale by all Braggints. 25 Cents a bettle. 2 














ARNICA a TOOTH Soap 


Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an on aromatic 
pam and yd mouth and gums. o- 

© soapy taste. At 
all yesnies or ys mail 2 cents. Try it 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO. 


JAIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
or injory with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
lars, 6e. » Waeen Geaeae Se, Phila., Pa. 


















by every meth- 
od of producing 
plates for let- 


USTI printing. Prices lowest consistent 
with quality. Facilities and capacity unex- 
celled. Send for samples and estimates. 


BENEDICT—ENCRAVER-CHICACO. 


NESS & Head Noises Entirely Cured 
by Peck's Invisible TusuLar Ear Cusn- 
tons. Whispers heard. Comfortable, 

self-adjusting, Successful where all remedies fail. Illus- 
trated ok and proofs free. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, New York. 








DRESS AND SIZE. 





An attribute of color nearly always un: 
ognized in dress is in its relation to sig 


| The optical effect of white is to enlarge o 


jects; that of black to diminish them. (¢ 
sequently for a big, stout woman to arr 
herself in white is as fatal to grace and ¢| 
gance as it is a mistake for a thin lilliputi 
woman to dress in black, If it were 1 
economically impossible in a city of sn 
and dirt for the inhabitants to clothe the 
selves in white both in summer and wint 
it would be worth the serious attention 
sanitarians to try to bring about so desira 
and hygienic a change. 


MY HUSBAN — 


960 Kenwood Machine for - $23.00 
‘to Artincton Machine for - $19. 
Standard Singers - $5.00, S110 
$15.00, and 27 other styles, AN 
tachmentsFREE. We pay freight ship eny 
where on 80 days free trial, in any bows 
without asking one erent in advance. huey 
from factory. Save —_ large eee ‘ 
Over ry = a ure, a ones 
monla's dress 


once. 
im fall), “ASH U ERS" UNION, 
158-164 West veal ee a4 i —- iil, 


A valuable book entitled ‘* Secrets of j 
FREE Tollet,” containing new receipts 
Free, explaining a new method of « 
producing an exquisite complexion wit 
paints, powders or poisonous —— 
TO rational method of curing all skin dis: 
improving the form, ete. Many ladies » 
beautiful by following directions conta 
in this book. Address, with 2-cent sta: 


LADIES BORDEAUX TOILET CO. mpr 


132 Boylston St., Boston, M 


RUPTURE CURE. ) ” 


The improved elastic truss is the only truss in exist 
that is worn with absolute comfort night and day, 
retains the + ~~ under the hardest exercise or sev 
strain, and will effect a permanent and speedy cur 
amination free. Lady in attendance for ladies. Set 
pamphlet. IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
and 824 Broadway, corner 12th St., New York. 























new. DESIONS, 


order and We will 





Voeas oahoe oxatsine © e 
ress office examin: “ 
my if_as represe:' 

Watches are ¢ r 
to those sold b; Ay FIVE 





nich yous Se ae 
. O. address. State which wau lies’ or get 
ont??. you want Watch sent by mall eend cash ON 
with order, FREE for 60 days a Gold Pgh Conte a 
each Watch. A binding guarantee w 
: Dec. 2, 1893— voz bre 
a NoS Bouche another Se So Watch, have sold nip . 
good satisfacti BR, Saranac, )''« 
find BROS. & C0,, 62 Fulton Street, 
















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


First Invented, 
First in Merit, 
First in the Homes 


WINTER is UNKIND F of ourCountrymen. 


FAIR’ FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 


chaps their skin. Many have 7. EASY 70 PUT UP. 


gained knowledge by experience 


and now apply a little 
2. RUN SMOOTHLY. 


POZZON ’s 3. LAST LONG. 


If he doesn’t get such a roller whose fault 
is it? His own, because he doesn’t insist 


POWDER upon having the genuine 
before going out. It protects, Ha -tshorn Self-Acting 


softens and beautifies the com- 


plexion, and then—it is invisible Shade Rollers. 


if it is rightly useu. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? Pe A Als 


ALL DRUGGISTS and autograph of 
Stewart Harts- 


FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 
born on label 


“6 po yew uaa er ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


for your parlor transom, or BEVELED PLATE glass, or a 
m prove Your General Hea 'th fancy glass in small bevels in a metallic setting, or a wheel 


cut light for vestibule or front doors, or plain or beveled 


by Riding MIRRORS to replace broken 
ones direct from the factory At Manufacturers’ Prices 
Write for our prices on any kind of ornamental glass for 


reuse decoration. FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG 


ArtGiass Mfrs. __ CHICAGO, ILLS. 


MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF @ 


= —~ has never been 

ualed for the instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
| of smell. Sixty years on the market. All Druggiste sell 
| it. 2c. per bottle. F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleve , 0. 


every householder has a right to expect in 
his shade rollers : 


























R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 

CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 

~2 AY No other cosmetic will do 

it. Removes Tan, Pim- 

sles, Freckles, Moth, 

‘atches, sh and Skin 

diseases, and every blem- 

Mosr ELEGANT LADIES’ WHeeL ish on beauty, and defies 

in EXISTENCE egy ee it hes a 

FIVE STYLES—LADIES’ and GENTS’. is fo oo  areiuin are tonto 

Vcights Light—Up to Date in Every Detail. . “ it 2 be eure ke» prop- 

; oe 7 \, > erly made. « ma ne 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. counterfeit of _ similar 

-¥ eS name Dr. L. A. Sayre 

SONARCH CYCLE co. | x said pee rep 

. ; ton (a patient): “As you 

pees See eetetee Ste. | ladies will use thea, I 


— ~ recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
CHICAGO, 2 ILL. | Cream ’ as tee least harenful of all the prepara’ ions.” 
a . : . For sale by y and Fancy Goods Dealers in the 
ASTERN Brancu—97 and 99 Reade St., New York, United States. ( and Europe. 
The C. F. Guyow Co., Ltd., Managers. FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 








——— 











16 ADVERTISEMEN'’S. 





**I don’t want 

to vote, 
but I would 
h like to emanci- 
patc woman- 
kind from un- 
necessary 
work. If 
they'll use 
* Redfern’ 







a brand ofthe 
famous 


he 


Bias 
Velveteen 


Zon 
os ? 
Skirt Binding 


on their dresses, one binding will 
save the work and expense of put- 
ting on several of other kinds.” 


“ Look for ““S H.& M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 





ss S. H. & M.”’ Dress Sane the Best. 


Yy. Is an ideal fabric for 
, hl evening wear and tea 
GLU, SLi gowns. 

RECT RED “gh Only genuine when 
— vdsetetend- Shei on the selvedge. 


> So = ry Ec, 


dar , 


aa 
& THE BEST 
THING IN 





EMBROIDERY SILK 


HALF PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroid 


paid for 4gocts. (‘¢ oz. package, 2 
cts.) Allgood silk and good colors. 
too crazy stitches in each package. 
With an order for five oz. we give 
one extra ounce FREE. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
Silk Company, 
s6Union St, New London, Conn. 


A WIsE PRECAUTION, 
~hae 
One of the peculiar features of school lif 
in New York is the reading of the list of com 
tagious diseases in the city. The list is fur 
nished to teachers by the health board, and 
when it is read the pupils are asked if an 
of them live in that vicinity. When a boy o 
girl stands up, he or siie is taken aside and 
cross-questioned. If danger is suspected thé 
youngster is sent home. 





PRIZES ON PATENTS. 


How to Get $100 and Perhaps Make a For 
tune. 


We secure patents and to induce people to 
keep track of their bright ideas we offer 
prize of one hundred dollars to be paid of 
the first of every month to the person who 
submits to us the most meritorious inven. 
tion during the preceding month. We wil 
also advertise the invention free of charge is 
the National Recorder, a weekly newspaper, 
published in Washington, D. C., which ha 
an extensive circulation throughout th 
United States and is devoted to the interest 
of inventors. 


NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 


The idea of being able to invent something 
strikes most people as being very difficult 
This delusion the Company wishes to dispel 
It is the simple things and small invention 
that make the greatest amount of money 
and the complex ones are seldom profitab! 
Almost everybody, at some time or another 
conceives an idea which, if patented, wou 
probably be worth to him a fortune. Un 
fortunately such ideas are usually dismiss 
without thought. The simple inventions lik 
the car window which could be easily slid u 
and down without breaking the passenger 
back, the sauce pan, the collar button, 
nut lock, the bottle stopper, the snow shovel 


| are things that almost every one sees so 
| way of improving upon, and it is these kin 


of inventions that bring the greatest retur 
to the author. 

The prize we offer will be paid at the en 
of each month, whether the application h 
been acted upon by the Patent Office or not 
Every competitor must apply for a patent « 
his invention through us, and whether | 
secures the prize or not, the inventor wi 
have a valuable patent. 9 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Gen’! Manager, 

618 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

P. S.—The responsibility of this Com 
pany may be judged from the fact that i 
stock is held by about seventeen hundred ¢ 
the leading newspapers of the United State 


e offer 
he wat 
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sale 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


Is greatly enhanced by a new set of teeth. On the other hand, nothing 
so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
Don’t lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to the teeth without the least injury to the 
enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and that mortifying de- 
fect, a REPULSIVE BREATH, is COMPLETELY REMEDIED by it. 
SOZODONT is in high favor with the fair sex, because it lends an added 
charm to their pretty mouths. 


AMS’ PEPS|N 
4 


yy. 
TUTTI-FRU 


YOU NEED THIS WATCH! 


OMNI.AY $3°7.4S. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


e have for sale a 


BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR WATCH, 


yhich not only tells the time like ordinary first-class wa'ches, but ALSO 
ELLS the DAY OF THE WEEK. THE DATE OF THE MONTH, 
THE MONTH AND CHANGES OF THE MOON, as you see by the 
compaaying correct likeness of the watch, which shows the exact size. 
This watch is an exquisite gem, with fancy porcelain dial, to which no 
fescription can do justice. You must see it to judge fairly. It is an 
legant and reliable timepiece in every way (stem-winder), and is fur- 
hished by a Nassau Street firm, whose factory is in Switzerland. Each 
atch is guaranteed by them. The watch will not only be invaluable to 
but it will make an 


ELEGANT GIFT. 


We offer it for sale at the remarkably low price of $7.43. You need send no money in advance unless you prefer. 
he watch will be sent C.O.D by express. You caa examine it, and if satisfactory, pay the $7.43 to the Express Co. 

You save express charges by remitting in advance, as we send by registered mail prepaid when cash accompanies 
rder. The regular price is $12.00 Cheaper watches than this are offered, of course, but this is the OnLy CALENDAR 
yarce. It will not only be found in every way a reliable timepiece for daily use, but in appearance it commends itself 
the most refined and genteel taste, and it would be regarded anywhere as a costly ornament. This lot of Calendar 

Watches has been secured by us for disposal through our other dealings with the , hens that manufactures them, and 
s sale is an extraordinary one. Do not fail to order at once. State whether ladies’ or gents’ size is desired. 


ADDRESS———_____ 


WATCH DEPARTMENT, 


OMES AND HEARTHS CO., 2X PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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DON'T TOBACCO ¢> 


SPIT AND SMOKE 
YOUR LIFE AWAY. 


Life is short, and the use of tobacco 
makes it shorter, so we want to talk to 
the man who wants to STOP AND CAN’T, 
without experiencing NERVOUSNESS, 
lost sleep, appetite, and a general all- 
gone feeling. This proves tobacco’s power 
over the nervous system, and that you are 
compelled to feed the mever-ceasing de- 
mand by nicotine, until at last you, like 
millions of other men, will have your 


Vitality Nicotinized! 


Tobacco Destroys Manhood 


What’s your experience? Are 
you under the clouds of early de- 
cline, because NATURE, not EX- 
HAUSTED NATURALLY, but bur- 
dened with taking care of a tobacco- 
poisoned blood, succumbed to to- 
bacco’s frightful effects on the vital 
forces, that surely makes STRONG 
MEN IMPOTENT AND DESTROYS 
THEIR MANHOOD ? 


NO-TO-BAC KILLS TOBACCO 


Es §=You ask for proof? Test No-To-Bac under our 
absolute guarantee. Feel how quick No-To-Sac kills the desire for tobacco, elimin- 
ates the nicotine, steadies the nerves, increases weight, makes the blood pure and 
rich, tingling with new life and energy. Gloomy days will be gone; the sunshine will be 
brighter. THE WARBLE OF THE LITTLE BIRDS ALL SPEAK OF LOVE. The old 
man in feeling is made young again and—happy- 


oO Cc IS PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. One box, $1; three 
UR UARANTEE boxes, thirty days’ treatment, $2.50, IS GUARANTEED 
TO CURE THE ACOO HABIT in any form, or money refunded. We don’t 




























’ claim to cure everyone, but the percentage is so large, we can better afford to 

ilure, th his . HAVE 

PUBLISHER'S §  parenthe Bo NaS. “I? se try NevPo-tes you’ wil Wad that fois to Jou 

of 
SSR ES! snagloftens ef gomaniact wtoonial WORTH ITS 
le ut u nm 

5 anabsoluteguarantesincachandoverzcao. WEIGHT IN GOLD 

GUARANTEE. Your Life Away,"" mailed for the asking. Buy No-To- druggista, or 

mailed for Address THE STERLING REMEDY office. 45 

Randolph 8t.; New York office, 10 8t.; Laboratory, Box 184, Indiana Indiana. 













































All children : 
Oil and Hypopl 
derive these pro) 


For Babies and Children. 





( i tin elements of food found in Cod-liver 
iosphites of Lime“and Soda Many are able to 
from their ordinary food. But many do 


gr onsequt ntiy 


[heir bones art 
cheeks lack « 


takes all their I 


{) 


of 


. 
‘ 


work of their future he 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Cod-liver Oil and 





they do not thrive. Their teeth are defective. 


yperly formed. Their blood is depleted, 
at a ebb. 


shment and nothing is left for the ground- 


ir. at i low ‘| he ir brain 


vitality is 


ilth 









Hypophosphites, is an easy and concen- 


trated form of the food properties that are adsolutely necessary to 


ll growing children. 
and purifies the blood, 


It overcomes wasting tendencies, enriches 


makes healthy flesh, and brings rosy 


cheeks and bright eyes to all the babies and children who take 


it, 











‘Drade-Mark. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 





It is nourishment to the bones as well as to the vital organs 
and muscular system. 


‘‘Christian Intelligencer.’’ 
Mess ks 


Scott & Bowne, New-York, Nov. 5, 1894 
GENTLEMEN—A sense of gratitude for the benefit received from the 
use of Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, inthe case of my young son, prompts 
me write you that others may profit by my experience. For some months 
the little fellow, who had never been a’ rugged child, seemed to steadily 
waste away. He lost all desire for play, became weak and nervous, had 


sppetite, much trouble in obtaining sleep, and was very susceptible 
lightest changes in the weather. I was advised he was growing too 

: prescribed, but he continued to lose in weight, One daya 
friend said: “What that child needs is more nourishment, and the thing te 


gis m is Seott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It would make a new boy of 
h a month.” He spoke so earnestly I decided to follow his advice, and 
the effect was almost magical, An improved appetite was at once noted, 


the roses gradually returned to his cheeks, he experienced no trouble from 
eeplessness, a spirit of fun and desire for play developed, he gained 
rapidlyin weight, and in about a month verified my friend’s confident pre- 
n, for he was indeed a new boy. To-day he is apparently as strong 
althy as a child could be, and the wonderful change was wrought by 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites. 
Respectfully yours, 


dieti 


and | 
R. F. BoGarpus, 


50 cents and $1. 
















































Extract 


cures Cuts, Burns, 





Catarrh, Sore Throat 


and ALL PAIN. 





A good thing is always imitated; poor 
ones never. Thereare many worthless 
imitations of POND’'S EXTRACT. If 
you want to be CURED 


BEWARE or SUBSTITUTES 
WHICH DO NOT CURE. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE. 


Why not wash with pure white 





Ivory Soap and have pure white 
linen? ‘* Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.’’ 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., OIN'TI. 


’ 


In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 





2 ioe Seo as ae. 


= $e ee hae 


TER BAKER & Co. i 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


os PURE, HICH CRADE 


95 (100005 ani HhOcolales 


inthis continent, have received 


iy HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the gree 


{INDUSTRIAL 2 FOOD 


EXPOSITIONS 















no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 


costs less than one cent a cup 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Greatest [Medical Discovery 
of the Age, 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our ‘common 
— weeds a remedy that cures every 
ind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. S 
He has tried it in over eleven hundred — 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 1 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of j 
Boston. Send postal card for book. ‘i 
A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 


i 
. 
. 
} 
To 
r 
—_= 
: , 


ranted when the right quantity is taken. y Z - 
When the lungs are affected it causes £3 
shooting pains, like needles passing AS 


through them; the same with the Liver 

or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts \S 
being stopped, and always disappears in a 
week after takingit. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get, and enough of # 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 
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PT ae: 
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| . WISE H. BRUCE SiS 18. ; 
He SHOPR-GIRL A CLIFF DWELLE 


1.00 a Vear. io Cts. a Copy. 

















LIVADIA’ 
SEND IMMEDIATELY TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE ST PETERS- 
BURG ONE DOZEN BOTTLES VIN MARIANI 
FOR HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 





















TO MARIANI & CO. PARIS FRANCKLIN 
For 30 years 

most popularly FOR- BODY -AND- BRAIN Over 7,000 

used tonic-stimu- written endorse- 

lant in Hospitals, ments from prom- 

Public and Relig- inent Physicians 

ious Institutions in Europe and | 


everywhere. NourIsHes — Fortiries —- REFRESHES America. 
STRENGTHENS ENTIRE SySTEM 
The most Agreeable, Effective and Lasting Tonic. 


Ask for Vin Marieniat = EVERY TEST, STRICTLY ON ITS OWN MERITS,  T? #void disappoint: 
rage ant Panty PROVES ITS EXCEPTIONAL REPUTATION a a ort 





| 

Off. We will mail, gratis, Portraits, Sketches, Bio 
Fr ee er. Notes and Autographs J, Celebrities , testifying to exc | 
se A A ”” [! 





ms ag LONDON "Go'Sxron> eran. MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 1sth St., New Yorx. 


IT ls SURPRISING National Prize 


of 
WHAT RELIEF A PERSON TROUBLED WITH 16,600 fre, 


MALARIA, INDIGESTION, 
FEVER and AGUE and GENERAL DEBILITY 
























WILL FIND BY USING 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AN INVIGORATING TONIC CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, Iron and Pure Catalan Wine 
















ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 





E. FOUGERA & Co., AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. 
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into Success 
Ie Pearline. Right from the very start. 


Notwithstanding all these hundreds of years of 
ST behind that old-fashioned, back- 

breaking way of washing with soap, too. 

Now, why was it? Ww hy is it that 

hundreds of millions of packages of 

Pearline have been used in the few years 

since this washing-compouud was _ in- 

vented? Just do your washing and cleaning 

with Pearline for a month, and you'll see. It takes 
away the rubbing, but without any risk of harm. That 
puts it at the head of every known aid for washing. — « 














THERE ARE OTHERS, but 


The “Daugherty” Typewriter 


* aa ract 


iS WORTH ITS 


Is the only Machine that is EQUAL to any 


Cures Female Complaints, and SUPERIOR to many for 
$75.00. 


Neuralgia, Piles, Sores, WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT. 
It is DURABLE, 
RAPID, 


Bruises and ALL PAIN. SIM PLE. 


Perfect alignment made absolutely sure by regulating. 
Machines sent upon receipt of express charges to re- 
sponsible parties for ten days’ trial. Address 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES | THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 
DO NOT CURE. | No, 21 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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j# WHERE TO ADDRESS YOUR LETTERS..e/ 
All matters relating to the business department should be addressed to 109 and 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Matters relating to subscriptions, etc., should be addressed to Asbury Park, N. J., where the Magaziot 


is printed and mailed. Address 
ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 109 and 111 Pifth Avenue, New York 


F. E. Morrison, Adv. Manager for N. Y. and N. E., 500 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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[mportant [mprovements 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


COLORED PLATES Continuing the line of improvements which has 
marked the policy of the present management, we 
will have during the year, in the issues of March, 


OF FASHIONS June, September and December, an extra double- 


size colored plate of seasonable and fashionable 


AND NEEDLEWORK styles of woman’s dress. The important changes of 


styles and materials will be covered by these elegant 
plates, which will be printed in several colors from latest Paris fashions and be the 
finest productions of skilled American lithographers. For each of the other months 
of the year an equally handsome plate, printed in black or some solid color, will be 


FEDLEWORK Beginning with March, each issue of the magazine will con- 
tain an extra full page of some choice and original design in 
needlework handsomely printed in colors, with full and explicit directions for making. 
POPULAR STORIES FANCY WORK 
HOME KEEPING NURSERY 
ART MUSIC 
POETRY SKETCHES 


$1.0 

hve MATTER OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

$4.8 These and all the other popular features will be retained and still other im- 
_ rovements made from time to time. 

6m 

, 7.4 


A WOMAN’S HOME JOURNAL 


every sense of the word. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Liberal cash terms to those who will get up clubs. Write for them. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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Feow twa Rev. On EDWARD L CLARK 
Posto 0/ the Foret Congregetema: (hares. Boston Mam 
“i nave used Repans Tabules eth so much winfecnon 
that | now keep them shways at Hand = They are the only 
temedy | use except by ® phywcian's prescriphen They 


ee all Uey claim to be. 
foweee . Game 


Foam Rav FREDERIC & MARVIN 
Petty 0) Maptras Memerva bent Coe! Rar vugumm Mam 
*Fragard the remedy a: 20 excellent tone and s Gem 
euhaadic teomily meduwne ~ 
Pesceax & Maeve, 


OST people hardly realize that headaches and dyspepsia, and forty other 
miseries or more, all come from one cause, and that taking a separate rem- 





striking at the root. Headache, or sluggishness, or disordered stomach, br constipa- 
tion, or offensive breath—show that either the s stomach or bowels, or the liver, are not 
doing their natural work, and Ripans Tabules go to the root of all these difficulties 
and many others at, onte, by immediately correcting the stomach and gently stimu- 
lating the liver and bowels to healthy action 

These Tabules are the accurate prescription of a regular physician ; they arc a 
perfectly harmless, simple remedy, as mild, yet certain, as nature itself To people 
of sedentary ways, professional and business men; and particularly to women, these 
Tabules insure a regular habit, comfortable digestion, and a clear head ; preventing 
many a serious illness with its long train of suffering and expense 


Lay the axe to the root of the tree. 

















Be the targert hospitals to the world, presided over by the mow skillful of weg physcue: be ingredients of theme 
tabules ase prescribed daily more thae twice as often as eay ond all other prem mjiioes par tageimer sod mm three comee 
out of foms-ohere @ physics is called, bis presc:ipton wt! Ge suostantally (~ came but he cunt . 0 be moc grammes 
and the compouad prepared by the local druggiot is |/kely to be inierior aod tar boas comwensent se form 


a 
"7 “WNW inne” 


@omach or ebdowen, temaie complasoms, caiarrh, jaundice 8a bom skin 
end oh ermpines: 
A bes of Ripans Tabates (price go cents) contains 6:2 soil vem 


pocket vial, cach vial bots six t.bules (j6 m ail) eo.) cach tabu 
“eum dame. Sold bp Gragytens, ax sent by me) oe receipt of proce Dy 


Tue Rirans Cuemicat Co, 
to Spruce Street, New York 
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A 
ehave iven Sony's over 600,000 paeketsin the past 
two yearsand found it the best adver. isement we ever 
had, To every reader of this t sending us 10 
cents, the actual cost of post ge anc i packing, we will 
mail our famous Star Coll eiion of Pansies, preckely 
the same as we are cclling for $1.00. This cclicctiog 
consists of four regular size pac'.cts as follows: 
nsation, Ri h re d, new and scarce, 
wanley Biue, Light biuc, very fine, 
jeauty, Delicate fawn shade, rare. 
tar ixed, A magnificent mixture of named 
Pansics, including Colden Queen, bright yel- 
low, x deep biack, Bronze Queen, 
mahogan ied bronze, Snow een, white. 
Petunia Moontight Extra, Sead Socents 
for the above Star Colleciion, and give us the names 
and addresses of three friends "who bt y seeds or lants, 
and we will adJ one packet of Moonlight Petunia 
(regular price 15 cents) and our 80c certilieate, 
LONGMOUNT, COLO. Sirs: Accept my thanks for 
the choice collection of 7ansy Seeds you sent me ia 
February for the small sum of rocents. J believeeve'y 
seed came up, and I have one of the me t beautiful 
“Pansy Beds" I haveever seen. Mrs. J. BLaCKWELL. 


um rated Bargain Cata of 
oon and Fruits iree with everv entowue | 


MAY & CO. rcékiss' PAUL, AINN 


May & Co., are perfectly reliable.--Ed, 


DUPLICATE WHIST. 


12 sets; simple, perfect, and 
dividual Score Pads 


25 cents 


The new Cavendish Method, 
— .0ce ts. The Caverdish lr 
the new duplicate whist game 


CAVENDISH PUB. CO., 1327 


50 sheets 


Lafayette, Denver, Colo 


Superfluons Mair, 
Pimples, 
Freckles, 
Moles, 
Facial Blemishes, Skin Diseases 
Permanently Removed. 
Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 


127 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 

inches in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 

Charges Moderate. Consultation Free 

Send stamp for book on Beauty and Dermatology 

hn H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury’'s Facial 
for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion  Seld everywhere. 


Pr 
OUT OF 250,000 INFANTS DYING ANNUALLY IN FRANCE, 
100,000 MIGHT BE SAVED BY PROPER NURSING." 

M. ROUCHARD., Pres. Soc. Pro. Children. 
IT 1S FRIGHTFUL TO THINK HOW MANY B°BIE 
USING UNC EAN NURSING-BOTT. ES." -1" 


25¢. 


See How 
EASILY 
CLEANSED 


ole FROM 
ed, Jour. 


The ‘ Air-iInlet” admits 
Air BA K of Food, Not 
in FRONT! 


Important: 45." 
© mitted 
in front barely enters neck of 
bottle, whence it is immediately 
drawn out again by baby This 
may prevent nipple collapsing, 
but does not prevent wind-colic 


“THEBEST 


NOT ONLY 
Nipple Collapsing, but 


Prevents ‘Winp-co1ic 


and BOWEL TROUBLE, TOO 


IT IS THE GENUINE ANDONLY 
. PRACTICAL AIR-INLET BOTTLE 
t druggists, 25 cents, with a sample lingfast”™* Nipple, 
Free; or by ai 3s cents, postpaid. Safe delivery 
ruaranteed nu nefast Nipple, warranted pure 
qum, 50 cents aededh pn 


THE GOTHAM CO., 84 Warren St, New York. 


FIGARO LICORICE. », 


Imported from Spain. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, , 


try the flues { 
Lic price ever imported into the 
S$ , send eight cents in stamps fot 


fHRER STICKS and beau- 


tiful colored ws 


NURSER 


stpaid 


you desire tu 


CALEN- 
DAR. 


FIGAHO IMPORTATION OFFICKH, 
3 Union Square, N. ¥ 


[AMERICAN WRINGER CO 


WRINGING WET <~ 


Clothes is a Pp art gs ‘very wash. Doe s your W ringer wring d: \ AMERICAN wRNetRee | 
rolis wear we sure on bo’ = WARRAN.TE Dz 

ste trv pend fw go the < —— = 
WRINGER CO., the larcest manufacturers of wrincers and "Rolls in the 

world, with a canital of $2,500, back of their Warrant. See our name nd weerant stamped 
on Rolls. Books of useful wri nge rinformation FREE, Address 99 C taper te rs Street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
ND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 





WISTAR GAVOTTE 


As Published by Sep. Winner & Son., Phila, Pa 


By SEP. WINNER. 
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WEAK 
NERVED 


TAKE 


NO 
TO 
BAC 


(Re ae am re emo 
Guaranteed Tobacco 


task CURE. 


Millions of men are daily tobacco spitting a 
paces their livesand money away, to say noth- 
A of the wasted nerve = Meee manhood 

BIT” sacrificed TOBA co 


$NO-T0-BAC 


Sacr an absolute runrastes’' "0 ‘cure, or money re 
funded. One Box costs $1.00; three Boxes 
apres NTER by mail on receiptof price. 





cured a hundred thousand to 
ere — dy 4 Sy yh car 
Cun 


Imitators—Frauds traffic on ou 
4 run no financia 


‘ good name. 
dor pnysical risk when you buy 'O0-BAC, Iv 
worth to you its weight in pm a Read oar book. 


» Don't Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.” 
pMailea free forthe asking. Address 

2 THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 
¢CHICAGO OFFICE, — YORK — 


eat Randol h Bt. race St., 
SLA BOR. TORY . 2." min’ A ~L Ind, 











PENNSYLVANIA sui xzcy 


Railroad Co. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS. 


WASHINGTON 


A series of 3-day tours. Dates 
February 7th, and at intervals of 
three weeks until May 23, 1895, 


inclusive Rates. including accommodations at best 
hotels: New York. $13.50; Philadelphia, $'1.50. 
3-day tours will leave 


OLD PT COMFORT New York and Philadel- 
° phia February 7 and 

March 7, 1895 Rates, including all necessary expenses 
New York. $15.50; Philadelphia, $12 50; also tickets re- 
turning via Richmond and Washington. 

A series of Jacksonville tours, 
PLORI A two weeks in the State of Flowers, will 

be run during January 29, February 12 
and 26, and March 12 and 26, 1895. Rates: $50.00 from 
New York, $48.00 from Philadelphia, including meals 
en route and Pullman berth on special train. 


CALIFORNI Two tours to the Golden Gate will 


leave New York and Philadelphia 
ruary 20 and March 20, 1895 


allowing 


by —_—, Pullman train, Feb- 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on n application to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 





J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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| bins’ Electric Soap who commenced 
| its use in 1869. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt | 























There are persons using Dob- 





W ould this be the 
case if it were not the purest, best 
and most economical soap made ? 
For 25 years it has been imitated 
by unsc rupulous soap makers, 
Why . ? Because it is the best of al! 
and has an immense sale. Poor 
articles are not imitated. Is i 
probable that what a million women 
say, after a life time of daily trial, : 

a mistake? Zhey say they kn 
by actual test that Dobbins’ Ele: 
tric Soap is the most economica 
soap made. Zhey have had 23 years 
to try it You try it one wee = g 


OUT all inferior, adulterated soaps, not worthy 
trade mark of their own, so they masquera 


under the titles of Electric. Magnetic. or some other ne 
calculated to make you think it is the original Dobbis 
Electric. See that every wrapper has our name 


DOBBINS’ SOAP M’F’G CO,, 
L. Cragin & Co 
PHILADELPHIA 

















for imitations, There are twenty or thirty 
them, all made to deceive buyers. They ar 









Successors to I 





Improve Your General Health 
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ELEGANT Lavics’ WHEEL 
in EXISTENCE 


FIVE STYLES—LADIES’ and GENTS’. 
Weights Light—Up to Date in Every Detai 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO 


Lake and Halsted Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Brancn—97 and 99 Reade St., New York, 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Manage 
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ARTHUR'S FOR 1895.—With this first 
issue of the year new features are 
added which we trust will meet with 
the approval of our readers. Every 
effort is being made to place this mag- 
azine at the head of all journals pub- 
lished in the interests of women. A 
large corps of assistants are ever alert 
to secure attractions, and we can safely 
promise that ArTHUR’s Home Mac- 
AZINE for 1895 will be much better 
than at any time during its forty-two 
years of existence. 


WE FULLY APPRECIATE the many 
letters of commendation which come to 
us daily, and we may be pardoned if 
we quote a few sentences here. 

Mrs. W. writes: ‘‘I have taken 
ARTHUR'S since 1867, and I can hon- 
estly say that it has improved more 
during the past few months than for 
any five years since I have known 
a. 

Mrs. Dr. H. says: ‘‘ARTHUR’S Mac- 
AZINE has come to our home ever since 
its first issue and I have every volume 
bound. It has been a source of com- 
fort to me for many, many years, and 
though my eyes are failing and I can 
read but a short time each day, I still 
welcome dear old ArTHUR’s. I shall 
continue to subscribe for it as long as 
I live.” 

Mrs. D. writes: ‘‘The great im- 
provements you have made during the 
past few months ought to bring you 
many thousands of subscribers. I in- 
close a club of ten new names which I 
obtained with little difficulty. All to 
whom I showed the magazine were de- 
lighted with it.” 

We could fill pages of this magazine 
with quotations of similarimport. We 
thank our friends for their kind words, 
and hope that the continued improve- 
ments we shall make will warrant the 
good feeling expressed. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


and don't 
worry the baby ; avoid both unpleas- 
ant conditions by giving the child pure, 


Don't WORRY YOURSELF 


digestible food. Don't use solid prep- 
arations. Nature intended infants 
should be raised on milk, The Gail 
Borden Eagle Condensed Milk is the 
safest solution of the problem. 


For Suut-Ins.—We have decided 
to make a special subscription price to 
any of our friends who wish to send 
ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE asa gift 
to friends or acquaintances who can- 
not afford to pay for the magazine 
themselves. There are thousands of 
_‘‘shut-ins” and others throughout the 
country to whom the monthly visits of 
ARTHUR’S HoME MaGaAZINE would 
give great pleasure. We are willing to 
share the expense of sending it to such 
people. Our subscription rates for 
this purpose will be given on appli- 
cation. 


SEND your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get, free of all 
cost, a coupon worth several dollars if 
used by you to its full advantage. 
Don’t delay. This is worthy atten- 
tion. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE.—We are 
also publishers of Zhe Peterson Mag- 
azine of illustrated literature, which 
has created such a sensation lately in 
the rank of magazine publishing. It 
is entirely different in character from 
this publication, and is to-day ack- 
nowledged to be the foremost of liter- 
ary publications at the price. The 
regular subscription price is $1.00 per 
year. We will send 7%e Peterson Mag- 
azine and ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 
both one year to the same or separate 
addresses for $1.75 and include the 
Christmas issue of Zhe Peterson. The 
order with remittance must reach us 
by February rst. 


SPECIAL RatEe,—Our readers should 
remember that we have a special rate 
(see page 2 of this issue) for those who 
desire to send in their subscriptions to 
this publication together. 

















(From the painting by Brochart. ) 





